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. HYMNS OF THE 
Does Your Church Sing ssanenedeein 


This Great Hymn? is a ie ini 


Try it on Your Piano—Read it thoughtfully—Watch for Another Next Week. | ing and beautiful 
DARWALL 6,6,6,6,8,8. hymnal in the 

Wrii1aM W. How, 1871 JoHN DARWALL, 1770 American church. 

: 4 All the best loved 
—— hymns of Chris- 

cit - J paved with gold, Bright with each daz - zling tian faith are in- 


king - dom of the Lord,— It com-eth not with ° 
liv - ing wa - ters flow That  faint-ing souls may cluded and, in ad- 


home-less wan-d’rers here Our ex - ile songs we dition, the book is 

= distinguished by 
three outstanding 

features: . 


Hymns of Social 
Service, 

Pro - claims its ° 

A - te Ge Hymns of Chris- 

Thou cit - y tian Unity, 

; Hymns of the 
Inner Life. 


Think of being 
able to sing the So- 
< cial Gospel as well 

lem? e’en now in view-less might as to preach it! The 
be - low: i - ly scanned thro’ mists of _ sin, S . ] Cc ] il] 
er’s _ brink; een now the wa - ters sweet, ocia ospe: wl 
our King: bliss we can-not tell, never seem to be 
—s-e— truly religious un- 
ee ee ee ee ee til the church be- 
gins to sing it. 
* & 


Note the beauti- 
ful typography of 
this hymn: large 
notes, bold legible 
words, and all the 
stanzas inside the 
staves. 
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The above hymn is selected from the matchless collection, 


HYMNS OF THE UNITED CHURCH 


Charles Clayton Morrison and Herbert L. Willett, Editors 
The hymnal that is revolutionizing congregational singing in hundreds of churches. 
Send for returnable copy and prices. 
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EDITORIAL 


Denominations and Organizations 
Promoting Religion 

OR a concise and comprehensive view of the Chris- 
Fis forces of the United States, the new edition of 

the Year Book of the Churches, published for the 
Federal Council of Churches, is indispensable. It con- 
tains over four hundred pages of statistics and informa- 
tion so compressed as to be almost statistical. There is a 
reference list of presumably all the religious bodies in 
the United States, with the personnel of their general 
organizations, a list of their missionary, benevolent and 
educational enterprises and of their publications, a brief 
statement of the history, doctrine and polity of each body, 
and the latest available statistics. There is a directory of 
the Federal Council, with its commissions, committees, and 
affiliated and cooperating bodies; and a very complete di- 
rectory of the undenominational or interdenominational 
organizations for social service and for the promotion of 
religion. About two hundred and fifty of these agencies 
are listed; a bewildering array of causes and specialized 
types of service, but less bewildering when viewed in such 
a conspectus giving the personnel and purposes of each 
and its relation to other and kindred organizations. An 
instructive contrast: One hundred and ninety-five denom- 
inations, mostly the heritage of our generation from earlier 
days, specializing upon the technicalities of doctrine and 
ceremony. Two hundred and fifty social service organiza- 
tions, almost all the product of our own day, specializing 
upon the living problems of the present—peace, industry, 
temperance, purity, hygiene, education, play, citizenship. 
It would be a useful exercise to make an arrangement in 
parallel columns of some of the distinctive doctrines for 
the propagation of which denominations exist, and on the 
other hand the purposes for which these social agencies 
have been called into being. On the left we would put 





the propositions that “repentance is the fruit of justifying 
faith, not a ground of the sinner’s pardon”; that “the 
washing of the saints’ feet is an ordinance the perpetual 
observance of which is commanded by Christ”; that “the 
Holy Ghost proceeds from the Father alone.” On the 
right we would place such objectives as “the promotion 
of the cause of peace among the nations”; “to develop 
character, good citizenship, initiative, and resourcefulness 
in boys”; “to investigate conditions underlying labor legis- 
lation”; “to provide employment for discharged prison- 
ers”; “to improve conditions of living in the home”; to 
further “the protection of the home, the abolition of the 
liquor traffic, and the triumph of Christ’s golden rule in 
custom and in law.” Copies of the year book may be 
secured from either of the offices of the Federal Council 
of Churches, New York or Chicago. 


Good Roads, Good Schools 
and Community Churches 
ey INSOLIDATED public schools have begun to appear 
in every state where hard roads have made the trans- 
portation problem easier. Twenty years ago the first con- 
solidated school in Illinois was organized in a township 
in Winnebago county. Now many such schools may be 
found in the various states of the union, particularly 
where the good roads movement has caught on. Hard 
roads and the automobile are changing the entire structure 
of rural life, and people are no longer willing to have 
meager facilities in small communities. A whole township 
goes together for a good school. That is the very reason 
there are about a hundred community churches in the state 
of Iowa. Even in advance of good roads the people in 
many rural communities are insisting on the consolidation 
of the churches that there may be a resident minister, a 
larger neighborhood and a more efficient religious minis- 
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trv. Meanwhile the religious leaders of many commun- 
ions continue to rail against the community church. One 
week it is a southern Methodist bishop. Another week it 
is a Disciples state secretary. [rom time to time officials 
from most of the denominations join in, although it must 
be said that one rarely hears such sentiments from Con- 
gregational leaders. There is no provision for the recog- 
nition of community churches by the denominations except 
the community church be a thinly veiled denominational 
church set to win the unwary. This conservatism in the 
face of basic changes in the very structure of rural life in 
\merica illustrates well the density of the official ecclesi- 
astical mind. The automobile is already ceasing to be a 
toy. People do not just ride. They go somewhere. In 
uch families there is bound to come a revival of interest 
in church attendance, for the automobile makes a church 
ten miles away more accessible than the church used to be 
In the 
urches still, but they will not be hopeless little affairs 
the 


vith a 
dignity of town churches and be able to command an able 


me mile 


away. new day we shall have rural 


handful of faithful. They will assume the 


‘Lord, Teach 
Us to Pray!” 


1D‘ Alexander Whyte \ 
preachers, a prince of 


of sermons on prayer, to which is prefixed an 


vas the last of the great Puritan 


the pulpit of Scotland, and his 


isite interpretative sketch of the preacher, is a treasure. 
lappily it is now obtainable in America, and it ought to 
«© much in the hand of every man of the pulpit, not only 


r oof micirht 
i SLEDS TA 


into the many-sided life of prayer, but for 


profound and moving great 


power as an example of 
1TyCr 


preac] At times startlingly dramatic, it is everywhere 


in gorgeous imaginative coloring, and insights that 


light into the deep places of life and death. There is 


thing in this book that defies all analysis, something 


colossal, overwhelming, which makes 


ng lie a long way below such heights—a sweep of 


ordinary 


a grasp of reality, a grandeur of conception that 
» heart with wonder and awe. Dr. Whyte seemed 


oblivious of the modern difficulties about prayer, 
because he was a man of importunate, victorious 
He did not argue about prayer; he prayed. Where 


so much 


that is sublime it is difficult to select, but 
he sermons on the praver of our Lord in the garden, on 
a 


stliness of Prayer, on the Geometry of Prayer, are 


memorable fault of the book—if it be a 


Perhaps th 
fault—is that its visions and conquests soar so high above 


batiled, 


critical, hesitating, and, alas, neglectful, mod- 
fe, that it seems to belong to another dimension ct 
experience. It makes one wistful, at thought of the ranges 
of insight and experience to which one has not attained. 
Piety was his passion; the great saints were his familiars ; 
the world aside like a veil from the face of the 

ut If one would know the secret of great preaching, 
it is revealed in this book as nowhere else, perhaps, in our 


generation. 
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The Daily Vacation 
Bible School Movement 
N the field of. religious education the Daily Vacation 
Bible School is the distinctive feature of the present 
The summer of 1901 witnessed the success- 
ful operation of four schools in mission churches of New 
York City. 
the east within a year or so, and in 1907 four schools were 


veneration. 
The movement reached other large cities of 
conducted in Chicago. This summer greater New York 
and suburbs is operating over 250 schools and Chicago has 
opened over 200 with an anticipated enrollment of over 
The country at large will have 


The founder of the movement, 
Rev. Robert G. Bovelle, is promoting the work in China, 


30,000 boys and girls. 
more than 4,000 schools. 


where he reports that in Pekin alone there are 42 schools, 
The Daily Vacation Bible Schools open at the close of the 
public schools. Attendance is voluntary, not compulsory 
as in the public schools. On account of its varied and 
interesting program which runs the range of marches, 
drills, Bible stories, music, character stories, memory work 
and all kinds of hand and craft work activities, it wins 
with the children. The term is five or six weeks, two hours 
a day. As to number of sessions this is equal to half a 
year of Sunday school, and each session is twice as long. 
\ well known leader in the field of religious education 
speaking of the moral and spiritual value of the movement 
refers to it as a great summer evangelistic campaign. A 
minister and church leader of national reputation speaks 
of the movement as the greatest development of the church 
in a generation. All of the first hour has a direct religious 
educational value, while the second hour is given more 
specially to recreational and hand work activities under 
the direction of trained Christian teachers. To a consid- 
erable extent there is an effort to correlate and harmonize 
the various elements of the daily program so that some- 
thing of unity prevails regardless of the variety of activi- 


ties. 


Fighting Famine With 
Modern Methods 


( ; ASOLINE power must replace the horse power in the 


famine areas of Russia, for the horses are dead. 


The Quakers with the practicality which has so splendidly 
marked their efforts in all the famine areas of Europe 
have begun the use of modern methods in farming. Inci- 
dentally they may teach Russia some lessons which will be 
worth more than all the famine fund has cost. Three 
tractors are in use all season tearing up the ground for 
and millet in famine sections remote from the 
The but 


only for communes and social groups which work co- 


potatoes 


railway. tractors never work for individuals 
operatively, for only thus can a whole village be saved. 
‘The American machines run day and night and young 
Russians who never held a steering wheel before are learn- 
ing to clean spark plugs and mend ignition wires. Late 
in July the fall plowing will begin and the sturdy machines 
will start on the long battle to conquer the famine of 1923. 


()f course three tractors make a pitifully small force with 
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But 
probably before these lines are in print more machines 
The vast oil fields of that 
land guarantee an abundant supply of fuel. 


which to face the starvation of millions of people. 


will be on the way to Russia. 
Were the 
machines multiplied into the hundreds and set to work all 
through the famine areas, it would soon be possible to 
announce to the world that the job was done. The reorgan- 
ization of Russia into anything like industrial normalcy 
is a long slow process and one that is the task of no other 
people save the Russians themselves. But the feeding of 
the hungry waits only on a few simple agricultural expedi- 

Most of Russia is agricultural and lacks only tools 

extricate itself from its present terrible crisis. 


Protestant Strategy in 

European Countries 

F centuries Protestant activity has been virtually im- 
possible in some European countries. In others the 

ork has been stunted because of handicaps imposed by 


vovernments. In spite of these handicaps the Protestant 


th has made some headway, and little preaching centers 
ave been established in most of the cities of Europe. 
Following the war many ancient restrictions were removed. 
. for the first time the gospel may be preached freely 


| 


Protestants in many countries. The popular movements 
he direction of Protestantism have been striking and en- 
Meanwhile the Jesuit machinations in the cap- 

itals of Europe revive once more the sort of political ma- 
neuvering which made the religious history of Europe dis- 
gracetul. Unless the Protestant churches move quickly, 
le door will be closed again and no permanent gains for a 
free faith will be made. For an hour like this it is a pity 
at our American denominations such as the Baptists and 
Methodists persist in going it alone. Enough money is 
able, if it were directed by a central board of strategy 

to make effective every struggling Protestant church in 
rope. In place of that, denominations which have never 
had churches in certain :uropean countries now place de- 
minational advantage above the interests of the indigen- 
Protestant group. Europe is not a foreign mission 
We do not need to send American workers over 
in large numbers. \What is needed is to develop the 
tive resources in the several countries by grants of 
nev and by reinforcement of leadership. Theological 
minaries must be set on their feet. Churches must be 
A literature must be created and widely circu- 

Many countries in Europe that are now nominally 

1an Catholic but really agnostic, would turn to the 
testant religion if it presented itself as an effective 
vement promising to meet adequately the religious needs 


' people. 


A Million Cans of Milk 
For Russian Children 
pepe of Russian children will die for the lack 
of milk this year. Even a good grain harvest will 
not help greatly for the animals are dead and children 
must have milk to grow normally. The American Commit- 
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tee for Relief of Russian Children confines its work to 
children. Its overhead expense is all provided for by 
other than the publicly subscribed funds. Every dollar 
given actually reaches Russia where it is distributed by 
Rey. New 
York and Mr. Frank Connes, interpreter of the supreme 
court of New York. 


goal of securing a million cans of milk for the Volga dis- 


George Stewart, a Presbyterian minister of 
This organization has set itself the 
trict at once. The children of Russia in the famine dis- 
tricts that do not die will be worse than dead if not prop- 
rly fed. 
that a mass of degenerates and defectives will be recruited 
The 


recent figures from Russia show that with all the relief 


It is from this vast mass of underfed children 


to curse Russia during the next generation. most 
work being done there are still seven million people who 


are unprovided for. Capt. Paxton Hibben in Leslie’s 
Weekly pictures the grewsomeness of the situation in these 
words: “I came upon a boy, stretched on the bare flag- 
stones. He was dying, and as his breath came in little, 
hoarse gasps, his mother was taking the ragged clothing 
from him, very gently, to cover a half-naked little girl. 
And over on a step of the station a man sat, a boy a year 
and a half old tugging at his father’s torn coat, and a baby 
of four months awkwardly stretched crosswise of the man’s 
knees, sucking at a bit of watermelon rind. [very rail 
road station was like this. And at night, as our car lay in 
the railway yards, I could hear all night long the thin 
voices of the children saying over and over again: ‘Uncle! 
Uncle, give me a little, tiny piece of bread—uncle! | 


think I shall hear that all my life.” 


American Students in 
French Universities 

HE efforts that were made by the officers of the Amer 
Ff ican Expeditionary Force in France and Great Brit 
ain at the time the armistice was signed, to provide the 
boys in the service with some useful occupation pending 
their return to the United States, resulted in the opening 
of the doors of practically all British and French univer- 
sities to the men of the A. E. F. on the most simple and 
easy terms. The consequence was that a great number of 
American boys availed themselves of this opportunity. 
Practically all of the British and French schools received 
into their ranks temporary groups ranging in number from 
one hundred up to more than one thousand. In France 
this movement was particularly notable. Very few of the 
boys in the A. E. F. had any large command of the French 
language. Most of them had picked up bits of French in 
camp life, but this defect was soon remedied by intensive 
courses in the French language, and lectures by interest- 
ing instructors on themes that offered the greatest promise 
of being understood by the American boys. In each one 
of these French universities, some of which were among 
the oldest in the world, an American dean was placed in 
charge of the students from the United States, and deliv- 
ered courses to those groups on themes related to France 
and to civilization. In addition, professors, preachers and 
lecturers visited these universities and gave stimulating 
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The result 
of this system has been a very interesting increase in the 
Be- 
fore the war Americans usually went to German, Scottish 
or English universities, and for under-graduate work to 
the universities of Cambridge and Oxford under condi- 
At 
the present time there are practically no American students 


addresses to the A. E. F. men at work there. 


number of students at work in French universities. 


tions made possible by the Rhodes Scholarship plan. 


in the German universities, but in the French institutions 
there are many. Of course, the larger number of them 
are in the Sarbonne at Paris; but there are representatives 
of American scholarship in every one of the sixteen pro- 
vincial French universities, and the American students 
represent forty-six states and one hundred and seventy- 
four American colleges and universities. The number has 
risen from sixty-one in 1919 to thirteen hundred and forty- 
eight in 1922. A little less than half of this number are 
of whom are teachers of French. These 
facts give eloquent testimony to the friendly feelings of 
the American people toward France as the result of ac- 


women, most 


quaintance made during and since the war. 


Britain and Self-determination 


IGHTLY has it been asserted with insistence that 
Self-determina- 
The 


example of a few determined sections of the world’s pop- 


this is the century of democracy. 
tion has become the passion of all the nations. 


become contagious, and now there are few 


he 


ulation has 
portions of the world that have any intellectual contact 
with the moving centers of life where the idea of self- 
government has not attained dominance. Even the very 
small nationalities are sharers in the passion of the time. 
To them as well as to the rest certain great voices have 
come with the assurance of universal sympathy in their 
proper aspirations after independence. In some instances 
this ambition is cherished without due regard to the long 
and severe preparation that ought to precede the attain- 
ment of self-government. But in all such cases the good 
will of the progressive nations is with the aspirants. 

The early and persistent leaders in this movement have 
been the nations of the Anglo-Saxon group. They were 
the first to perceive the immense importance and the aston- 
ishing possibilities of the principle. Prophetic spirits in 
Great Britain caught the suggestion from the moral lead- 
ers of Israel, the philosophers of Greece, the tribunes of 
Rome, the leaders of the free cities of the middle ages, 
the Most of all they 
who wrested the Great Charter 


and founders of the universities. 


inherited it from the baron 


from the hands of King John on the plain of Runnymede, 
th 


e Roundheads who brought King Charles to the block 
at Whitehall, the Pilgrims who sailed away in the Speed- 
well and the Mayflower to find civil and religious liberty 
in a new world, and the fathers of the two civilizations of 
Rock. 


and success of 


Jamestown and Plymouth They were inspired 


afresh by the audacity the French Revolu- 


tion, and in later days they have been interested and sym- 
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pathetic witnesses of the silent social and industrial revolv. 
tion in Italy, the work of Mazzini and the followers of 
his potent ideas. 

In the men of the Anglo-Saxon races this passion for 
self government has been steady and growing. The Amer. 
ican Revolution was only one of its many expressions, 
That was an outbreak of the irrepressible spirit within 
the family. It was both a bold affirmation of the idea bya 
young scion of the household, and a significant lesson 
taught the mother-nation by one of the children. The 
final victory of the Americans in that struggle was already 
forecast by the fact that the best of the British nation was 
on their side. The best of the statesmen of England sym. 
The best of the 
British people were of the same mind, or indifferent to the 
attempt to conquer the provincials. The best of the sol 
diers of Great Britain were never sent across the Atlantic 
for the same reason. The red-coated armies were made 
up mostly of mercenary soldiers hired from military spec- 
ulators in central Europe. And if there had not been 2 
wooden-headed foreign king on the throne, one who hardly 
knew the English language but gloried in his Hanovarian 
inheritance and traditions, there would never have been 
a war between the mother-land and the colonies. When 
that struggle was over, England had learned the lesson 
that her children were of the same self-determined type 
as her own home people, and would never submit to auto 
cratic treatment. 


pathized with the struggling colonies. 


That lesson has been the secret of the colonial policy 
of Great Britain from that day forward. She has secured 
for herself large spaces of the earth’s domain only to im 
part to their peoples the master ideas of the modern time— 
democracy, education, national honor, and religion—ané 
then has set them on the high road to independence anda 
place in the sun. The British race has its faults, of whic 
it is very proud. Among them are self-assurance, egotism, 
stulbornness, irascibility, and a certain incapacity for easy 
On the other 
hand it has marvelous ability to hold its ground, to carr 


adjustment to new and disturbing ideas. 


out its objectives in spite of heavy opposition, and t 
suffer if need be for great causes. British people are not 
But once they have taken 


a stand, they are sure to hold on. 


easily aroused to enthusiasm. 


It is these qualities in them and their children that have 
made possible the world’s great democracies. The example 
of America became contagious in the family of the Eng- 
lish-speaking nations. Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa, one by one demanded the same self-govert 
ment that the United States had achieved. And _ slowly, 
grudgingly, but surely Great Britain assented to the pro 
posal. There were many British people who opposed bit 
terly the movement toward independence on the part of 
these colonies. But there was the progressive heart of the 
nation that was always true to its ancient passion fot 
liberty, for itself and all the children of the family. Almost 
without demonstration the widely separated nations of the 
Anglo-Saxon lifted from the 


estate of provinces to that of colonies, and from that of 


blood found themselves 
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colonies to dominions, such as they are today. And those 
dominions are held to the mother country by no arbitrary 
rule of royal decree, but by the most tenuous and gossamer- 
like thread of official relationship. So much is this the 
case that on the outbreak of the great war Britain did not 
know that she could count on a pound of gold, a regiment 
of men or a sea-going transport from the dominions. It 
was only the response of free peoples to the call of the 
mother race that poured gold and men and ships into the 
service of the union jack. 

There is no reason to doubt that the other portions of 
the British empire will achieve independence as rapidly 
as they are able to vindicate their right to it. It must be 
understood that there are strong sentiments within the 
English nation urging freedom for all dependencies with 
the same vehemence shown by the most energetic national- 
ists in these dependent groups. On the other hand the 
selfish commercial spirit often operates, as it does in other 
portions of the world, to retard the process of political 
liberation. The movement resulting from these contend- 


ing forces, favorable and unfavorable, both within and 


without the nation, is slow, but on the whole steady and 
undefeatable. This has been the history of most of the 
British provinces. Their varying degrees of self-govern- 
ment are the result of careful consideration of their capaci- 
ties for democracy, and the gradual transfer of power into 
their hands. This movement is never rapid enough to 
satisfy the more ardent patriots. On the other hand, it is 
always too rapid to save the conservative elements in the 
nation from serious misgiving and alarm. On the whole 
the result is progress. And England is the one nation in 
the world, with wide colonial experience, that has suc- 
ceeded in mingling wise administration with progressive 
development of the program of independence. 

At the present time the eyes of the world are fastened 
upon the three most conspicuous examples of British de- 
pendencies struggling with the problem of self-govern- 
ment. These are Egypt, India, and Ireland. Egypt is a 
notable example of wise and constructive administration. 
From a French regime which well-night drained the land 
of its resources, the valley of the Nile has become one of 
the rich lands of the south. British residents like Lord 
Cromer and Lord Kitchener, though mere advisors of the 
native government, and having no official position save 
that of English gentlemen residing in the land, were in 
reality the rulers of Egypt. The local authority in every 
district was not the provincial governor half as much as it 
was the English doctor and engineer. By processes of 
this sort the people were taught a measure of thrift and 
expert knowledge of agriculture, stock rearing and other 
vocations. They were also taught to prize self-govern- 
ment. A strong sentiment in favor of a native adminis- 
tration that should have something more than the shadow 
of power was inspired by the spectacle of a race as effi- 
cient and dominant as the British. At length that plan was 
organized into the proposals made by Lord Milner. By 
some both in Egypt and in England these proposals were 
deemed too radical; by some they were thought too con- 
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servative. They are at the present time being tried out. 
No one is quite sure that Egypt is prepared for self- 
government. It is probable that if the strong support 
which British influence extends to the new administration 
in Egypt were withdrawn, the entire fabric of popular 
government would collapse. Time alone can determine. 
But it may be set down with confidence that it is the 
British disposition to grant to Egypt a full measure of 
self-determination at the first moment practicable. This, 
as in all cases, will be a compromise between radical and 
conservative opinion. 
in due time. 


But it will reach the desired end 


Even more interesting, and much more in the public 
There the situa- 
tion is far more complex, and to that extent more tense. 
Half a hundred races, with as many dialects and widely 


eye is the problem presented by India. 


varying religions offer a riddle which not the most acute 
intellects of Great Britain or India have been able to solve. 
Radical nationalists like Tagore and Gandhi insist that the 
many and diverse peoples of the great peninsulas are 
capable of self-government. Others as deeply interested 
in the welfare of the land affirm with confidence that the 
withdrawal of British control would precipitate inter- 
tribal strife which would undo the advance made during 
the past century. Here again it is not alone Indian opinion 
which demands independence and denounces the slowness 
of the government in affording self-determination to the 
It is 
radical English opinion which is pushing for the complete 
emancipation of the land from British domination. 
or late that will come. Nothing would be more disastrous 
than to have it come too rapidly. 


widely scattered races of the great colonial empire. 
Soon 


The best method seems 
to be to allow the Indian peoples the fullest measure of 
participation in the government. If in due time they dis- 
close the same qualities of leadership in administrative 
work that they have manifested in literature and education, 
it will be proof that the time of the full realization of 
their national aspiration is at hand. 

Of Ireland it is difficult to speak in this depressing hour. 
The plan that appeared to be on the point of consumma- 
tion for a real democracy, as free and honorable as the 
estate of the great dominions of the empire, seems to have 
met a strange and baffling defeat at the moment when it 
was meeting approval by the electorate of that much har- 
ried land. The obstinate and incorrigible folly of a few 
self-appointed leaders like de Valera seems to have set 
back the clock for years. Perhaps the defeat of free gov- 
ernment in Ireland by its own misguided agitators is but 
for a time. Constructive spirits like Griffith and Collins 
deserve the full confidence of all right-minded Irish people 
in all the lands, and the sympathy of progressive people 
of every race. It is incredible that Ireland should con- 
tinue indefinitely to defeat the program for its own just 
and honorable inclusion in the family of free and self- 
governing nations. All that stands in the way of the real- 
ization of this hope is the rule-or-ruin policy of the bitter- 
enders. Great Britain will give to Ireland, as to the rest 
of her colonies and dependencies, the opportunities for 
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self-realization at the moment when they can be appreci- 
ated and utilized. The movement for self-government in 
Ireland and in every other part of the world is undefeat- 
able. And its surest guarantor and promotor is the history 
and spirit of the British empire. 


The Objectives of Evangelism 


lr is rightly assumed that a part of the program of Chris- 
tianity is the service of evangelism. The Master went 
about calling men to himself and the work of the new 
social order he was inaugurating. In one of the most 
dramatic moments of his life he laid his hand on the great 
evangelistic message of the Prophet of the Exile and in- 
sisted that in his proclamation of the good tidings that 
ancient oracle had found realization. He sent his disciples 


he new fellowship. 


out to invite men into t The men who 
became the interpreters of his ideals to the world made 
much of the call of others to his enterprise. And in the 
entire history of the church evangelism has had a notable 
place. 

\t the present time Christian leaders in all the churches 
are announcing the fact that the spirit of evangelism is 
prevalent and growing. ‘This is counted as one of the 
favorable signs of the times. For such a movement there 
has been long and anxious waiting. It may be that the 
tokens of the present moment are really significant. Cer- 
tainly there has been a more noticeable effort to win the 
attention of non-Christian people to the gospel during the 
past two years than in any recent period. A further note 
of hopefulness is found in the quiet and congregational 
character of the endeavor, rather than through campaigns 
and spasms of revivalistic energy. The day of the 
big meeting seems happily passing. It appears to have 
come to the attention of serious minded Christian people 
that an evangelistic “drive” in a community is as illogical 
and abortive as would be an educational spasm, in which 


] 


some vocal ] 


persuader with the vocabulary of academic 
enthusiasm were to undertake to educate all the youth of 
the town in a series of daily or nightly exhortations. 

It is a relief to find that evangelism which has so long 
suffered from the auctioneer method is quieting itself to 
serious and worthful appeals to men and women capable 
of estimating at their true values the factors of the Chris- 


tian life. The income of young life into the churches 


from the families and the Sunday schools is healthy and 


natural. The tactics of the professional evangelist in the 
churches themselves are usually of a character to hinder 
rather than to promote the growth of the spirit of genuine 
Christianity. But in the Sunday schools such perform- 
ances are so at variance with every principle of sound 
religious education that few seli-respecting pastors will 
longer tolerate them. ‘The evangelism that wins anything 
more than a transient and superficial success is that of the 
pervasive, pastoral, teaching order, that uses all seasons, 
and issues in the regular and orderly reception of young 
and old alike into Christian fellowship as a step toward 


more effective Christian service 


Insofar as that kind of evangelism can be promoted by 
denominational effort, by concerted community plans, by 
the encouragement and direction of church federations and 
councils of churches, or by the more widely extended min- 
istries of the Federal Council of Churches, through its 
commission on evangelism, admirable results can be 
achieved. Indeed the reports of the past two years are 
encouraging as pointing to an era of sanity and efficiency 
in the evangelism of the Protestant churches. For it indi- 
cates a growing conviction on the part of Christian leaders 
that the serious business of the church is not evangelism, 
but the realization of the ideals of Jesus in human life. 
In the past it has been too much the effort of the denomi- 
nations and the individual churches to promote evangel- 
istic effort for purposes of self-interest. It is a pleasing 
euphemism to describe the efforts made to win converts 


as the “extension of the kingdom,” or the “conversion of 
souls to Christ.” In reality the chief objective of most 
of the evangelistic campaigns of the past has been to aug- 
ment the membership of the churches, and thus serve the 
very practical institutional end of visible and financial 
success, 

The only plausible appeal that can be made people 
to unite with the churches is in the interest of the great 
hjectives of the kingdom of God in the world. The usual 
type of evangelism is too transparently self-interested to 
win the enthusiastic enlistment of men and women whe 
want to invest their lives in really great enterprises. When 
the church appeals to people to come into her membership 
hecause they ought to desire to save their souls, or to 
become a part of a church organization, the appeal is too 
shallow and unconvincing to get the best members of the 
community interested. But when strong personalities are 
made aware of the tremendous opportunity those who 
have the mind of Christ are afforded for the attainment 
of the ideals to which he directed them, the appeal is not 
usually in vain. : 

It is the age-long mistake of the churches that they have 
set their own success in the place of the true objectives 
which give them their only excuse for existence. Chris- 
tian history is marred at a score of critical points by the 
fatal mistake of making the church an end whose success 
was to be promoted, rather than an instrument for the 
accomplishment of worthy purposes. Whenever _ that 
opinion prevails, it will be only the weak, the conventional, 
the conforming who will take the church seriously. An 
evangelism that aims at bringing people into the visible 
hody of believers as its first and really important enter- 
rise will always fail to make upon thoughtful people the 
impression of being worth their regard. Why should a 
hurch federation have a committee on evangelism? ‘There 
are several answers. One is that the promotion of evan- 
gelistic effort in any manner possible is the most important 
work that can be undertaken by such an organization. We 
helieve this to be wholly a mistake. There is value in the 
furthering of a sane, systematic and cooperative type of 
congregational and pastoral evangelism in every commun- 
itv. And this we believe can be greatly furthered by such 
direction. 
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Again, people who are aware that there is a more im- 
portant field of Christian service than that of merely get- 
ting people into the churches, are led to acquiesce in a 
program of evangelism, even of the cruder sort, by the 
feeling that many people want it, and want nothing else; 
and perhaps behind the smoke-screen of some sort of 
evangelistic effort an opportunity may be found for some 
of those forms of practical Christian service, like religious 
education, community welfare, the relief of wrongs, the 
purging of public morals, the promotion of religious neigh- 
borliness, and other plans which are implicit in Jesus’ 
program for any community. 

The church and the Sunday school will have to be res- 
cued from the habit of making them the stage for the 
exploitation of the ordinary forms of evangelistic effort. 
\s long as they suffer under this incubus they can never 
reach the standard of efficiency of which they are capable. 
\nd the same unwise propaganda lies in wait to pounce 
upon every other organization that shows any degree of 
itality. The Daily Vacation Bible School is the latest of 
these admirable forms of Christian activity to be threat- 
ened with an inundation of revivalistic zeal. There are 
eager propagandists of the evangelistic method who are 
pushing hard against the doors of such agencies of reli- 
gious instruction, bent upon subverting them to their un- 
scientific and medieval program. 

(he sort of evangelism that will prove really effective 

the direct appeal to men and women, not to join the 
hurch, but to undertake the activities that can alone give 
the churches reason for existence. Why ask people to 
join the church, and then after they have learned to work 
in the harness of congregational and denominational loy- 
alty, slowly and timidly inform them that there is some- 
thing further to be done in the form of social service, ad- 
ustment of unsocial conditions, salvation of 

wastage of human life through the evils that afflict 
world? Why not call them directly to these great 
objectives which were the theme of Jesus’ thought and 
‘rn? Then there would be no possibility of keeping 


industrial 


them out of the churches which held out to them such a 
platform of service. 

The new and effective evangelism calls men and women 
great adventure of working at Christ’s program. 
| the appeal of the church, not for its own sake, but 


the sake of its supreme purpose, will not be in vain. 


The Circus 
A Parable of Safed the Sage 


HE daughter of Keturah spake unto me, saying, 


There is a Circus in town. Wouldest thou like to 
orrow my two children tomorrow ? 
\nd I said, Nay, but I will borrow them today. 
So we went to the Great Show. 
Now, in my youth the Price of Admission was the half 
a shekel for an adult and the fourth part of a shekel 
lor a child. But in 


my youth I did not always have the fourth part of a 


But now it is much more than that. 
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shekel, but | was always among those present. And Ele- 
phants are great consumers of water. 
Now we went, I and the children. 


Three Rings and Two Platforms. 


And there 
And there never was a 
time when a Spectator might watch any one feat without 


were 


feeling that he was missing something better. 

Now, as nearly as | can remember, the modern show 
hath much more skillful feats than the shows of my boy- 
hood; for | saw wonderful stunts. But 1 think the Mod- 
ern Show is based upon an error in Psychology; for it 
showeth more than can be seen or remembered. 

And both in a Show and in a Sermon the Art consisteth 
largely in Knowing what to Leave Out. 

And when we were home, and the children were tired 
out, and | 


was weary also, I sought to learn what had 


interested them. And the great confusing feats had not 
impressed them. But they had seen a Trick Dog, and an 
Educated Horse, and a Pony named Topsy, which they 
knew was the name of the pony their mother had owned 
when she was a little girl. 

\nd the elephants, of which there were twenty-three, 
had not impressed them greatly; whereas a show with one 
elephant had been great in my boyhood 


Sut they were 
impressed 


called And 
Now, no grown person 
would have been clever enough to think of that; but as he 
lay there with two eyes in the small end of him, it was 
exactly what he looked And they noted the One 
Hippopotamus, and not the twenty-three elephants. 


by the Hippo, as they 
they said, He looked like a Potato. 


him. 


like. 
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It requires two weeks to make a change of ad- 
dress. It is necessary that our wrappers be ad- 
dressed a full week ahead, and time is required to 
handle accurately the large volume of requests for 
change that come to us at this season of the year. 
Unless your vacation period is somewhat extended, 
we advise that you leave a few one-cent stamps 
with your postmaster or postman, and ask to have 
your Christian Century forwarded to you. You thus 
avoid the risk of missing a copy both at the begin- 
ning and at the end of your vacation. 

We desire that our readers shall not miss a single 
issue, and while we will gladly make any change of 
address requested, we are sure the risk of irregu- 
larity is greatly reduced by the plan we suggest. 

Experience proves that it is highly unsatisfactors 
to handle a change and a change back in one order. 
Our subscribers on vacation will therefore please 
take note that in their own interest we are disre- 
garding all deferred “change back” orders and will 
wait for specific instructions at the time the sub- 
scriber wishes the “change back” to be made 
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1) One change at a time; 
2) Give present as well as new address. 
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The Outlook for the Disciples 
of Christ 


By Winfred Ernest Garrison 


“HE Disciples of Christ are the most considerable 
religious body that has originated on American soil. 
Those of us who were born in this family of faith 

and who adhere to its fellowship enjoy the belief that 

the movement is in many respects typically American— 
exhibiting perhaps the defects of its qualities, but at all 
events strongly American in its spirit and temper. Origin- 
ating in western Pennsylvania a century ago, moving west- 
ward with the current of migration, it has gained and held 
its strength in the middle west. The east, in general, 
It is a stranger in New York and Boston. 
It built itself into 


the growing structure of the social and religious life of 


knows it not. 
But the Mississippi Valley knows it. 


the states of the old northwest; it was with the pioneers 
in Kentucky and Missouri; it helped to lay the foundations 
in Kansas and Oklahoma. It is neither a criticism nor a 
confession to say that its followers are for the most part 
a rural and small-town people. Uncle Sam himself, it 
If one 


analyzes this claim to Americanism, the following specific 


will be recalled, is not exactly an urban figure. 


qualities of this group seem to justify it. 


DEMOCRATIC CHARACTERISTICS 


It has from the start been strongly democratic and 


individualistic. There was too much Scotch-Irish stock in 


it to permit it to be otherwise. A favorite text is, “Call no 


man master.” Its earliest promoters protested against 


“clerical domination.” It was long before one of their 


ministers dared to wear the title “D.D.” They refused to 
be called “Campbellites.” Even in the prime of his power 
and influence, the words of Alexander Campbell were often 
challenged by those who, in a general way, might be con- 
silered his followers. 


His opinions bound nobody. It may 
} ; ; 


be said of them, as it has been said of the Baptists, that 
their democracy sometimes takes disorderly and inefficient 
torms. does. So does 


Perhaps it American political 


democracy. I am not saying that the Disciples have been 
the perfect embodiment of efficiency or of the spirit of 
democracy, but that they are strikingly democratic in the 
characteristic American way. 


often been the prey of demagogues and they have perhaps 


Because of this, they have 
becn unduly influenced by catch-words and mottoes. They 
have sometimes been suspicious of their best leadership 
and especially resentful of any apparent assumption of 
superiority. While theoretically committed to education, 
they have been not over-cordial to those who had too much 
of it. They are impatient of theorists and theories, dis- 
trustful of the critical mind, disinclined to the scrutiny 
of their presuppositions, and disposed to rely upon the 


If the 


right of private judgment is central to Protestantism, they 


judgment of the plain citizen as against the expert. 


may claim to be typically Protestant as well as typically 
American. 


The Disciples have sought to reconcile liberty with unicn, 
believing them to be one and inseparable, now and forever, 
This antinomy presents problems, some of them still un. 
solved, but every element among the Disciples firmly be. 
lieves that these two principles can and must be combined 
in the church of the future. 

They have been a practical-minded, common-sense, un- 
mystical people, loving to believe that their faith rested 
upon demonstrable certainties and objective facts which 
anyone could apprehend if he only would, and presenting 
a definite program of action which anyone could follow, 
Christian faith, they have said, like any other kind of faith, 
is simple belief of facts upon adequate testimony. Re 
pentance is the turning away from one’s actual evil ways, 
not sorrow for a general state of sin as a theological con 
cept. The entire 
process of becoming a Christian is as clear-cut and definite 
as the procedure by which an alien becomes a citizen, 
Because it is all so simple and obvious, they have been per- 
fectly sure they were right, equally sure that others were 
They 
have had little patience with the dreamy, the misty, the 
transcendental, or with any conception of religion which 


Baptism is a specific act of obedience. 


wrong, and correspondingly positive in utterance. 


could not be expressed in the common meaning of plain 
words and compacted into a formula. 

They have been lovers of simplicity—a simple creed, 
the “simple gospel,” a plain form of worship. For a long 
time there was a decided feeling of opposition to the build- 
ing of “fine meeting-houses.” They feel about clerical 
vestments as the average mid-western American feels about 
the gold-laced coat and the satin knee-breeches of diplomatic 
court costume; and their attitude toward ritualism is that 
of a plain citizen toward the formal etiquette of a throne- 
room. They are partly annoyed and not a little amused by 
it. They are a hearty, vigorous, friendly and direct peo- 
ple, with a certain scorn for theological subtleties and but 
little interest in the delicate nuances of style or opinion 
They may occasionally split their infinitives, but they sel- 
dom split hairs. 


I, 


In so far then as the Disciples do constitute a character- 
istically American group, their contribution to the religious 
life of this country and their present outlook must be 4 
matter of some interest to others besides themselves, 
especially since they are far past the point where they 
began to count their members by that favorite America® 
numeral, a million. The fact, too, that their history and 
principles are not widely known may justify a brief state 
ment which will go below the superficial description of their 
characteristics as an actual group. 

A conviction of the unchristian nature of the bitter 


denominational rivalries of the time and of the inefficiency 
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of a divided church as an instrument for saving men, 
furnished the impulse for those religious stirrings, early in 
the nineteenth century, which issued in the formation of 
the body known as the Disciples of Christ. Thomas 
Campbell, a minister in the Seceder Presbyterian church, 
emigrated from his parish at Ahorey, Ireland, to western 
Pennsylvania in 1807. 




















On account of resistance to his 
efforts to unite the various branches of the Presbyterian 
church in that region, he had already broken with the 
authorities of his church, organized the “Christian Asso- 
ciation of Washington (Pennsylvania)” and was putting 
into print a “Declaration and 

















Address” proclaiming the 
principles of union, when he was joined by his son, Alex- 
ander, who had spent a year in the University of Glasgow, 
where, through the influence of Greville Ewing and the 
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Haldanes and by his own independent study of Scriptures, 











his allegiance to the Seceder organization had been con- 
siderably shaken. 











Father and son joined heartily in a movement which was 





motived, first of all, by an ardent evangelical desire to re- 
leem and enrich the lives of men by the gospel of Christ; 
second, by the conviction that only a united church could 
accomplish that’ end and could be in harmony with the 
will of Christ; third, by the principle that the basis of 


union must be the essential and imperishable religion of 
] 

















































, were HH jesus, centering in personal loyalty to him, rather than any 
They # complete formulation of doctrines however correct. It was 
y, the # their conviction that all human and speculative opinions 
which § should be eliminated from the test of fellowship, and that 
plain § Christian men in their thinking and the church in its or- 
ganization and activity must be free from every sort of 
creed, werhead tyranny and especially from “clerical dom- 
a long # ination.” 
build- 
Jeried THE ANCIENT ORDER 
; about In working out these principles, the Campbells laid re- 
lomatic | "ewed emphasis upon the classic Protestant attitude to the 
is that Mm Bible, and adopted as a presupposition the then current 
throne: fe ONception of biblical authority. Their escape from the 
ised by fe “omplexities of creedal and speculative theology lay through 
ct peo- areturn to the phraseology of the New Testament, and the 
ind but # doption of Peter’s confession, “Thou art the Christ, the 
pinion. of the living God,” as the sole creed and test of faith. 
rey se- i /heir specific effort soon took the form of an attempt to 
: restore the ancient order of things,” that is, the faith, 
ordinances, and life of the church of the apostolic age as it 
s described in the New Testament. After the movement 
aracter- @ Was under way, its leaders became convinced that the 
eligious J ‘aptism of the New Testament was immersion. The 
ist be 4 doption of this practice brought them into relation with 
mselves, ff ‘he Baptists, with whom they remained in fellowship until 
sre they MH tbout 1830. When the separation occurred, in some places 
mericat @ °y the action of the Baptist churches and associations in 
ory and § ‘asting out the “reformers,” and in others by the action 
ef state Hof the “reformers” in leaving or dissolving the associa- 
of their § tions, the new body came into existence with a considerable 
soup of adherents, most of whom had been Baptists. 
ie bitter A great and effective stimulus to evangelism came from 
efficiency Hthe adoption of a simple “ordo salutis”—faith, repentance 
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and baptism—a program which gave the seeker after salva- 
tion something definite to believe and something specific 
to do. An important accession of strength, together with 
a re-emphasis upon the individual liberty of 
opinion, came from union with a movement led by Barton 


right of 


W. Stone, under whom an important group, chiefly in 
Kentucky and Ohio, had come from the Presbyterian church 
by a different route to the same essential position. 

3y reason of the breadth of its fundamental principles 
and the absence of any official theology, the movement 
lends itself to freedom and progress. While it is true that 
the leaders of the first generation developed a very definite 
theology which has been held by a large proportion of 
their followers, this is no essential part of the movement. 
It has never been codified or enacted; it never has been 
and, without radical changes in the structure and ideals 


of the group, it never can be enforced. 
TWO BASIC ASSUMPTIONS 


In giving form and definite content to this fundamental 
motive to seek unity upon a basis of the simple and es- 
sential gospel conceived in terms of personal loyalty to 
Jesus as Lord and Master, Mr. Campbell and his associates 
adopted with new emphasis two then current assumptions: 
first, the principle of the normative character of the faith 
and practice of the apostolic church; and secondly, the 
conception of the Bible as an inerrant record from which, 
by a simple process of exegesis, the content of that faith 
and practice could with certainty be ascertained. The first 
of these had occupied but small place in the thought and 
program of the churches through the eighteenth century 
and the first part of the nineteenth, but it was nowhere 
denied. It had, in isolated instances, been strongly as- 
The second was a re-affirmation of the 
principle of the Protestant reformation. 


serted. formal 
This principle of 
biblical authority was greatly clarified by these nineteenth 
century “reformers” by applying to the Bible the distinction 
between the successive dispensations of divine grace—the 
Adamic, the Mosaic, and the Christian—so that the New 
Testament alone became the lawbook for Christians. Mr. 
Campbell, who had in him the making of a higher critic, 
was insistent that the student of the Bible must ask when, 
by whom, and to whom a passage was written before tak- 
ing it as the will of God for this age. The basis of unity 
was further immensely simplified by discovering that, by 
the testimony of the New Testament, the requirements for 
admission to the apostolic church were simply faith in 
Jesus Christ as the son of God, repentance, and baptism. 
It was therefore not necessary to come to the agreement 
upon a complete biblical theology, or even a complete New 
Testament theology. 

These two assumptions, together with the underlying 
view of religious authority as something external, absolute 
and unchangeable, a revelation of the will of God conceived 
as existing outside of the universe and independent of it, 
completely dominated the religious thinking of the early 
part of the nineteenth century. Asa matter of course they 
also dominated the thinking of the Disciples in the period 
in which they were developing the type of doctrine and the 
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system of religious thought which has been prevalent 
In any 
consideration of the future of the Disciples it is of primary 


among them for the greater part of a century. 


importance to distinguish between those things which con- 
stitute their motives and principles, and those opinions and 
interpretations which were developed on the basis of cur- 
rent presuppositions, and which were determined largely 
by the temperament of the leaders, their Lockian phil- 
osophy and their reaction against certain common abuses. 

Let us say again, then, that the essential motive of the 
Disciples of Christ in the inception of their movement was 
to restore the simplicity and purity of the gospel of Jesus 
and to unite the church in loyalty to him, troubling no 
man’s conscience and trammeling no man’s liberty with 
man-made creeds and human opinions, To that program 
the Disciples are trying to stand fast. But the working out 
of that program in our time may conceivably take either 
one of two directions: First, for those who hold strict 
views of biblical authority and who hold that “revelation 
does not need to be interpreted” (the recent words of a 
prominent minister), this program will mean the maintepv- 


doctrinal 


ance of a definite statement, a “divine plan of 
salvation” with its ordinances and procedure, and a scheme 
of church organization, all conceived as God-given, un- 
changeable, final, revealed and known beyond the possi- 
bility of a mistake or a reasonable difference of opinion. 
rhis is the “restoration of a particular ecclesiastical order” 
ot which Mr. Campbell spoke hopefully. Or, in contrast 
his, it may mean, secondly, an effort to emphasize 

e leadership and lordship of Jesus, to maintain con- 

stantly an open and inquiring mind, seeking to find what 
entral principles of his religion, using such means 

of knowledge as are at our disposal whether they are 
perfect or not, to disencumber these of the accumulations 


to put them to work 


which cramp and hinder them, and 


in the world functioning rather than perpetu- 


ating the accretions of ing meanwhile that 


ur interpretations and applications of 


| he religion of Jesus 


ire not necessarily inerrant and that one must be ready to 


maintain a vital fellowship with those whose loyalty to him 


to quite other opinions and practices 


PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY 


Under the first alternative, the maintenance of the unity 


not to mention their contribu- 


the Disciples themselves, 


tion toward the unification whole church, would be 


oned upon securing unanimous agreement upon three 
ters: that primitive Christianity had an organization, 
formulation of faith, and a set of 
1 


naed to he 


ordinances definitely 
authoritative, permanent ,and universal: that 
\ 


Lew 


lestament gives an account of these sc authentic 


dependable (not to say inerrant) and so unmistakably 


that we can have indisputable knowledge of them; 


a certain lesiastical order” 
ly 


“particular ec is the 


New 


re is room for diversities of opinion about the 


in the ‘Testament. Under the second al- 


ne taug 
ternative the 
, 


whole range of questions of doctrinal 


formulation, ecclesi- 
of the 
unbroken 


astical organization, ordinances, and all the rest 


technique of the religious life, together with 
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fellowship in doing the work for which Jesus lived 


among men. 


FACING SHARP ISSUE 


The Disciples of Christ have come squarely up against 
They need not divide, and I for one 
But only the blind 


these alternatives. 
most earnestly hope that they will not. 
can fail to see, and only the dumb can refuse to say, that 
there is a wide diversity of judgment among them as to 
what are the major interests of the kingdom of God and 
‘what is the unifying and motivating purpose of the church 
in this day. There are those, in large numbers, whose 
interest is primarily antiquarian, the apotheosis of a 
“particular ecclesiasticial order.” Of course, they believe 
in righteousness and justice and brotherhood; they want to 
see society redeemed as well as individual men saved; but 
the first essential for all this, as they see it, is the proclama- 
tion of “our distinctive plea,” meaning by that phrase that 
“particular ecclesiastical order” which they believe was 
exhibited in the church of the apostolic age. The ac- 
ceptance of that order they consider essential to loyalty 
to Christ and to fellowship in his church. And there are 
those, in numbers perhaps not so large but rapidly increas- 
ing, who are unwilling to identify the religion of Jesus with 
any “particular ecclesiastical order” or to limit their fel- 
lowship to those who are in agreement with them upon 
these matters of doctrine, ordinance and organization. They 
also believe in righteousness, justice, and brotherhood, and 
in the application of the principles of Jesus to the indi- 
vidual and social life of men; and they insist that in 
claiming for themselves and granting to others the widest 
freedom of inquiry in all historical, critical and_ social 
questions, and in claiming fellowship with all others who 
are seeking to practice and promote the religion of Jesus, 
they are not only in harmony with the spirit and teaching 
of the master but also loyal to the true fundamental prin- 
ciples of this religious movement. These specific doctrines 
and practices which have been generally current among the 
Disciples—for instance, a theory about the authoritative- 
the 


ness of sible, an opinion of the priority of faith to 
repentance, a certain psychology of conversion, a belief as 
to the design of baptism, etc-——are merely incidental, 
growing not out of the great inspiring motive of the move- 
ment, but out of local and temporary influences and there- 
fore subject to change and open to free investigation, dis- 
sent and variation without disturbing the essential bond 
of unity. 

The Disciples are not unique in having within their 
fold representatives of these two types of mind and tem- 
live to- 
note 


permanent. The question is, Can they continue to 
gether? It is encouraging, though not decisive, to 
that they always have lived together, for from the earliest 
days these two types have been in evidence. A long series 
of episodes in the history of the Disciples have exhibited 
the tension between the legalistic or strict-construction 
type of mind and the liberal or progressive type. The 
legalists said, No unimmersed person is a Christian. Mr. 
Campbell, whose heart always had leanings toward liberal- 
ism though his views on authority were strict, said: “I 
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do not substitute obedience to one commandment for uni- 
versal or even general obedience. Should I see a sectarian 
Baptist (sic) or pedobaptist more spiritually-minded, more 
generally conformed to the requisitions of the Messiah, 
than one who precisely acquiesces with me in the theory 
and practice of immersion as I teach, doubtless the former 
rather than the latter would have my cordial approbation 
and love as a Christian. It is the image of Christ the 
Christian looks for and loves. There is no occasion 
for making immersion absolutely essential to a Christian.” 
There are probably few of any Disciples now alive who 
would deny the name of Christian to all unimmersed persons. 

Later the issue of open or close communion arose. The 
argument—like most arguments on religion—ended in a 
draw, but the more liberal practice prevailed and has been 
universal for half a century. The modern inter-denomina- 
tional cooperative movements came into existence. Against 
some internal opposition—not serious in this case—the 
Disciples entered heartily into the Christian Endeavor move- 
ment. Church federation aroused more alarm and ov- 
position, and the decision in favor of it is not yet unani- 
mous, but the Disciples have taken their part, not without 
credit, in the federation movement. The practice of inter- 
denominational comity in mission fields even yet encounters 
out-spoken opposition, and very naturally and logically. If 
“our distinctive plea” is identical with the gospel and if 
every item of it is an indispensable part of the gospel, then 
an agreement to leave certain regions to the ministrations 
f the Methodists and Presbyterians and others must mean 
leaving the inhabitants of that territory without the 
gospel, that is, without the complete gospel. Truly a 
weighty responsibility. (Note that it is never a question of 
whether the heathen cannot be saved without “our plea.” 
Nobody says that they won’t be—though how can they be, 

“our plea” is the gospel, and the gospel is the power of 
iod unto salvation? The question about the salvation of 
the heathen is usually parried by replying that the real 


question is whether we can be saved if we do not give the 
whole gospel to the whole world.) 
irgument. 


Well, it is a good 
In fact, there is no answer to it—if “our plea” 
‘or a particular ecclesiastical order is the gosf2l. 


PASSION FOR UNITY 


But the Disciples have, on the whole, gone into all of 
these cooperative movements, from Christian-Endeavor to 
missionary comity, with a good deal of heartiness. What- 
ever may be the apparent logic of their doctrinal positions, 
they are naturally, constitutionally, instinctively—and some 

them illogically—cooperative. They have preached 
mon from their earliest days, which were the days when 
not many good words were being said for it. They have 
ad a program for union which they thought the world 
ht reasonably be asked to accept. The world has not 

t accepted it with unanimity, but Disciples of all shades 
| thought and all types of temperament are agreed that 
the union of Christians is both desirable and practicable. 
Perhaps the implication of the doctrine of baptism found 
in most of their older literature is that the unimmersed are 


unregenerate, and therefore presumably are not Christians, 
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—in spite of Mr. Campbell’s generous words. But the 
implication of their appeal for the union of Christians, 
which lies much closer to the heart of their motive, is that 
unimmersed believers are Christians; and this commits 
them to approval of every form of “denominational dis- 
armament” and participation in every enterprise which 
manifests so much of unity as now exists and looks toward 
a fuller realization of the master’s prayer “that they all 
may be one.” 


Il. 


In announcing this series of articles on the Future of the 
Denominations, the editor indicated four questions upon 
which the writers would endeavor to furnish information. 
It may perhaps give me a sense of assurance that this article 
covers the desired ground if I repeat these questions and 
The dis- 


criminating reader can doubtless distinguish between the 


attempt to answer them as definitely as I can 


statements of fact and the expressions of opinion. 

ls the denomination still characterized by its original 
genius and significance, or have its distinctive ideas and 
aims passed over into the common possession of the Chris 
tion community? 

The original genius and animating motive of the 
ciples’ movement—which was, as [| interpret it, the re 
union of the church upon the basis of simple and essential 
Christianity, or, in Alexander Campbell’s phrase, “to make 
the doors of the church as wide as the gates of heaven” 
is still the central and controlling principle with a majority 
of Disciples. But any movement in its formative and un- 
popular period makes its strongest appeal to a certain type 
of mind, and these like-minded persons tend to develop 
a common type of doctrine. So, while the Disciples have 
been earnestly desiring to discard all “human opinions” as 
tests of fellowship, they have inevitably developed a set of 
opinions of their own which, in general, they have not 
recognized as human opinions but have thought of as 
absolute and divine truths, some of which they have made 
tests of fellowship, and others of which many have made 
tests of “soundness.” The natural history of this process 
the 
Harnack expounds and illustrates in seven volumes in his 


by which opinion acquires sanctity of revelation, 


History of Dogma. I am speaking now of the attitude 


whose voices are usually 


The 


biblical scholarship and the increased contact with modern 


of the strict-constructionists, 


loud in denominational councils. rise of the newer 
educational influences have been accompanied by a large 
measure of increase in emphasis upon the original motive 
and demand for the original liberty. 

It is happily true that what | have called the animating 
motive of the Disciples from the beginning has become in 
large measure the common possession of all Christians 
So much is this a matter of common knowledge that those 
who have not known the Disciples, and perhaps some who 
have known them, may smile at the suggestion that this 
now popular idea owes something to their advocacy. This 
merely shows what a change has come over the spirit of 
American Protestantism in the last hundred years. Yester- 
day I worshipped in one of the larger Presbyterian churches 
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in Chicago. On the cover of the calendar was this state- 


ment: “The gates of this church are as broad as the gates 
of heaven; the sole requirement for admission is an honest 
confession of Jesus Christ as Lord and Master.” This is 
not the Presbyterianism of 1810, which rejected Thomas 


Campbell for holding that “some opinions taught in our 
Whether 


the Disciples deserve much or little credit for the dimin- 


confession of faith are not founded in the Bible.” 


ished emphasis upon conformity to creed, is of slight im- 
portance, but it is worth observing that men who love 
liberty and seek after the unity of all the followers of 
Jesus, if they find themselves in this fellowship, have reason 
to feel that its essential history and deepest motives justify 
their position. 

How do the issues define themselves with respect to 
modern theology and the new social vision? At what 


peculiarly sensitive spots does modernism clash with 


tradition? 


AUTHORITY AND SPIRIT 


It has already been sufficiently indicated that there is 
among the Disciples the same difference of emphasis and 
presentation which everywhere exists between those who 
consider religion as essentially obedience to a revealed law 
of God and those who conceive of it in more flexible and 
less authoritarian terms; between those who define Chris- 
tianity as a precise system of “facts to be believed, com- 
mands to be obeyed, and promises to be enjoyed,” and those 
who think of it in terms of the appreciation of those 
spiritual values which Jesus has helped men tc see and 
the embodiment of these values in the inter-related lives of 
men. It is the contrast—in Sabatier’s familiar words—be- 
tween a religion of authority and the religion of the spirit. 
When underlying principles are being thought out, as at 
the recent congress at Columbus, the conception of re- 
ligious authority becomes one of the “peculiarly sensi- 
tive spots.” 

Since the traditional Protestant attitude has localized the 
ultimate authority in the Bible, the nature of biblical au- 
thority is a sensitive spot. Still more specifically, the ques- 
tions of biblical criticism are sensitive spots whenever they 
happen to be raised in any definite way. The preacher or 
teacher who assumes or asserts the non-Mosaic authorship 
f the pentateuch, or that the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah 
was produced during the exile, or that the book of Daniel 
is a Jewish apocalypse of the second century before Christ, 
or that Jonah is a work of religious fiction, or that the au- 
thor of the fourth gospel was other than the Apostle John, 
1s not only very likely to be promptly calle! upon to de- 
fend his position (as it is right enough that he should be) 
but is still more likely to be looked upon by many as not 
“true to the Book” without having a chance to defend 
lis position. 

Perhaps the most sensitive spot of ali just at present is 
the issue of “open membership”—that is, the question of 
admitting unimmersed Christians to membership in Disci- 
ples churches. It has become a live issue because of the és- 
sertion that some of their missionaries in foreign fields 
have virtually received the unimmersed into those Christian 
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groups which, though unorganized or but informally or- 
ganized, they frequently speak of as their churches. At 
the International Convention, held at Winona Lake last 
August, the action of the missionaries was approved by an 
overwhelming majority. This by no means indicated a 
general sentiment in favor of open membership, for if the 
general adoption of that policy by the churches had been 
submitted to a vote—as it cannot be without a usurpation 
of ecclesiastical authority which the Disciples will never 
permit to any convention—the majority would doubtless 
have been equally overwhelmingly on the other side. 


OPEN MEMBERSHIP 

Any discussion of the merits of the question would be 
out of place in this article, but perhaps it is permissible to 
state an impression of the state of opinion in regard to 
it. To call for a show of hands or a straw vote simply for 
or against the admission of the unimmersed, would give 
‘ittle useful information. The following groups and per- 
haps others, would have to be distinguished : 

1. Those who are opposed to open membership on prin- 
ciple because they consider immersion essential to salva- 
tion according to the divinely revealed plan, so that an 
unimmersed church-member would have the same stand- 
ing in the eyes of God as a person who is not a church- 
member at all. 

2. Those who are opposed to it because “we have always 
stood for immersion” and because “our movement” would 
have nothing distinctive left if insistence upon immersion 
(This, I must say parenthetically, is a 
completely sectarian attitude, as well as one based upon an 
entire misapprehension of the genius and purpose of the 
movement. ) 


were abandoned. 


3. Those who are opposed to receiving the unimmersed 
because the New Testament teaches immersion, and it is 
These 
the fact that they 
do not follow out the implications of their position; they 
have no condemnation for Christians of other bodies; they 
recognize Presbyterian and Methodist 
bodies as truly Christian churches; they are willing to co- 
operate with them in all possible ways, but they insist that 


ours not to reason why but to follow instructions. 


differ from group one above in 


Congregational, 


the fact that the apostles did not receive the unimmersed 
into the church settles the matter for us for all time. These 
are they who say that the essential purpose of the Disciples 
of Christ is the restoration of primitive Christianity-—as 
they understand it. 

4. Those who are opposed not so much because they 
themselves have scruples as because they think that others 
have; because it would divide churches; because it would 
offend many good people; because it would provoke crit- 
icism; in some cases, perhaps, because they apprehend that 
it would get them into trouble and have personal conse- 


quences of an unpleasant sort. There are many in this 


class who consider open membership logical and ultimately 
inevitable, but think it the part of wisdom and Christian 
forbearance to make haste slowly. 


5. Those who are in favor of practicing open member- 
ship in foreign fields and in those home fields where the 


church must serve the whole community. They would 
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argue that where a single congregation occupies an entire 
field it has a duty to those in the community who cannot 
agree with its usual practice in regard to an ordinance, and 
that the members of such a church can be true to their own 
conception of truth and at the same time admit their un- 
immersed brothers to the full privileges of Christian 
fellowship. 

6. Those who are thoroughly in favor of the open mem- 
bership policy as a general practice, who say so out loud, 
and who advocate immediate measures in that direction 
whenever a congregation is willing to take the step. 


STRENGTH OF GROUPS 


Any statement in regard to the relative strength of these 
phases of opinion would be a guess rather than an estimate. 
It is probably true, as of statistical curves generally, that 
the central groups are the largest and that the numbers 
decrease toward both extremes. The first group is very 
small, and is negligible in influence. The second is con- 
siderable in number and includes those who are naturally 
of a sectarian mind, those whose sentimental attachment 
to familiar practices outweighs all other considerations, 
and the unthinking generally. The third is probably the 
largest class; it includes the intelligent conservatives and 
strict-constructionists and many of the most devout and 
useful, and many who could not in all respects be classed 
as conservatives. The fourth group is probably much 
larger than is commonly supposed. It includes many who 
have thought their way through to a liberal position, many 
who realize that their belief about baptism is itself a 
“human opinion,” and the growing company of those who 
have little or no theological interest, who do not care very 
much about ordinances and cannot conceive that God cares 
very much about them; but they are all alike in wishing 
to avoid giving offense to their more conservative brethren 
or to precipitating division in the interest of unity. The 
fifth class would include many who are studying the con- 
crete social problem of the church in congested city dis- 
tricts, in lonely country parishes, and in mission fields 
which have been handed over to the exclusive care of the 
Disciples. The sixth group is small numerically, but influ- 
ential and growing. 

Is the denominational apparatus adequate ‘o the great 
task of present day Christianity? 

No. No denominational machinery is or can be ade- 
quate to that task. It is the realization of this fact which 
is producing the wide-spread desire for a more effective 
organization of the Christian forces than any which is pos- 
sible under the denominational regime. More specifically 
with reference to the Disciples, their “denominational ap- 

, 


paratus” is rather notably inadequate for even their pro- 


portionate part of the great task. They have generous 
purposes and high hopes, but they are afraid of any organ- 
ization sufficiently compact for efficiency. Up to the pres- 
ent time, they have preferred a doctrinaire independency 
to a functioning organization. A few years ago, when 
their general convention was re-organized on a delegate 
basis to make it representative of the churches, this organ- 


ization was promptly scrapped at the next session and the 
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convention reverted to its former status as a mere mass 
meeting. The fear that a convention of delegates would 
attempt to exercise authority over the faith and practice 
of local churches, prevents the organization of a repre- 
sentative democracy for the effective transaction of busi- 
ness. 

Are the present denominational groups moving toward 
general coalescence, or toward further splits into still more 
denominations? Or is the entire denominational order 
moving toward collapse to make way for a distinctly dif- 
ferent type of religious organization? 

Perhaps this entire series of articles will make it pos- 
sible to give a more intelligent answer to these questions, 
Some things are now reasonably clear. The clearest is 
that the present denominational alignment does not repre- 
sent the grouping of Christians with reference to the most 
important issues of the present time. The possibility that 
several denominations will split along one or more of their 
obvious planes of cleavage, and that the fragments will 
join in other combinations, is a possibility worthy of care- 
ful study. Such a re-grouping on the basis of present 
like-mindedness rather than upon ancient issues would un- 
doubtedly make for peace, for nowadays we do not in- 
dulge in acrimonious controversy except with those of our 
own respective ecclesiastical households. 


DIFFERENCES AND UNITY 
But this promises no permanent cure for the evils which 
afflict the church. Denominations have always arisen as 
groups of the like-minded, and they have been opinionated, 
self-satisfied, and unfraternal toward others in proportion 
If all of my kind 
of people are in my church, and if all the people in my 


as they were thoroughly homogeneous. 


church are my kind of people, evidently the impulse to 
fraternize and cooperate with the people of other churches 
will be greatly reduced. What Christians need to learn 
now is how to cooperate and fraternize with people whose 
opinions and practices are different from their own. We 
can learn this only by staying in close relations with such 
people. It is easy to have peace and brotherly love in a 
carefully selected and hand-picked group of those who 
hold to a single set of standardized opinions whether lib- 
eral or conservative. Do not even the publicans so? It is 
easy to grant liberty of belief to those who believe exactly 
with us, and to grant all others the liberty to get out. The 
seventeenth century had learned that much—except for 
certain state churches which tried to enforce conformity. 
They learned how to differ and divide and gather together 
the men of like opinions. We must learn how to differ and 
not divide. 

The Disciples began their career with an insistence upon 
this very point. Will they divide now upon questions of 
opinion? That depends upon whether or not they know 
their own history and their own principles. A few years 
ago a group of ultra-conservatives split off because they 
considered certain forms of missionary organization un- 
There is always the possibility that other 
groups of strict-constructionists will separate themselves 
when they find themselves in the minority upon some ques- 


tion of practice or policy. 


scriptural. 


But such separations are not 
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likely to carry with them any large fraction of the body. 
The more liberal element has no notion of separating. 
The great middle-of-the-road group cannot possibly sepa- 
rate itself from those on either side of it. The most au- 
thoritative spokesman for this central group, the weekly 
paper which is as nearly official as a paper of the Disciples 
can be, commenting editorially upon the recent congress 
“The differences were all in the realm 
of opinion and not in the realm of faith. So far everybody 
is within his rights and his Christian liberty.” As the 
differences referred to included divergent views upon the 


at Columbus, said: 


reception of the unimmersed into membership, the nature 
of religious authority, evolution, and other equally delicate 
topics, it is clear that the centerists are in no mood to make 


any of these topics a ground for division. 


Vext week Dr. Joseph Fort Newton will present an outside view of the Disciples. 


the distinction of 
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The Disciples are happily free from the limitations of 
an official theology, and they have no machinery by which 
one generation can fasten upon the next its passing con- 
ception of what constitutes orthodoxy. They have, it is 
true, their habits, their ways of thinking, and their forms 
of expression, all familiar and endeared through long use 
and hallowed association. But they are in a position of 
remarkable freedom to lay aside old error and to adopt 
new truth, and they have the flexibility which will enable 
different parts of the body to move at different rates of 
speed without loss of their essential unity, though not per- 
haps without certain internal strains and tensions. They 
“In faith, 
unity; in opinions and methods, liberty; in all things, 
charity.” 


need only remember their own favorite motto: 


Dr. Newton enjoys 


being affiliated with two communions, the Universalist and the Congregational. 


Dialogues of Twilight 


By Arthur 
Charity 


S rinit—Wait for me. 
(ORGANIZATION—Oh, | 


don’t you hurry? 


forgot about you. Why 


Spirit —I cannot hurry. 

ORGANIZATION—I am empty without you. 

Spirit—Then wait for me 

CORGANIZATION—But | am full of enthusiasm for progress 

Spixtr—There is no enthusiasm without me. 

ORGANIZATION—No enthusiasm? When I come, people 
fall in line. 

Spirit—With organization. 

Oh, | know | 


rhe spirit cannot be forced. 


ORGANIZATION Then hurry. 
“PIRI 

. . sgt = wiht 7 
OrGANIZATION—But I have the vision. The world is in 
my plan. 


Spixit—You plan for me, and yet without me. 


ONGANIZATION Qh, hurry 


Spirit—lf I hurry, I die. 
OrGANIZATION—And— 


Sprrrr—And you die 


The Unquenchable 


‘TH—Raise the shade? Will it not hurt your eyes? 


\ceE—No; it is getting dark. 


ye 


Youtn—tThe night is coming. 


The night is coming. 
Are you afraid? 
Ace—Afraid of the dark? No. 

YoutH—You are old and you have lived. 

\ce—I am old and I have lived. 
YoutH—Was it worth while? 

AGI 
YoutH—But you got much. 


Life was a striving for what one cannot get. 
Wealth, fame, and pretty 
things. 

Ace—Attainment was disappointment. 

YoutH—And are you tired of striving, desiring? 


B. Rhinow 


AcE—lI am so tired. 

YoutH—Let me straighten your pillow. 
your white hair is. 
desires? 

Ace—Yes! All but one. 

YoutH—But one? 
one? 

AG! 


How pretty 
And are you willing to drop al! 


Why do your eyes glow? What 


-To live. 


In the Park 


M \N—See those patches in the green. 
MotHerR—Yes; they are beautiful. 
Max—No, no! I mean where the bare earth shows. 
MorHer—See the children playing on them? 
Man—I see nothing but clay instead of grass. 
MotHer—lI can see little feet toddling and tripping, 
wearing down the green. Oh, the beautiful patches! 
Man—tThey are so bare. 
MotHEeR—No, no! 
them. He, too. 


I can see little ones. Hundreds of 
He lies far away, a cross upon his heart 
and a cross upon his grave. But I can see him playing on 
the bare spot over there. 

Man—You are dreaming, dear. 

MotrHer—tThe bare spots make me dream. 

Max—tThe unbroken green would be so fine. 

MotrHer—Oh, don’t, don’t. Green and gold blend so 
well. 

Man—Green and gold? 

MotHer—Golden childhood on the green. 
not see the lovely flowers? 

Man—On the hard clay? 


And do you 


MotHer—Through the clay and far away. Crimson 

lowers. “A sword shall pierce thy soul.” 
Man—Hush! Look at the path over there. 
MoTrHER—Worn by many feet. 


Man—Why did they not take the road? 
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MotHER—They loved the green. 
Man—And killed the grass. 
MorHer—And seamed the green with life. 
Man—And— 

MotHER—And seamed their life with green. 


In the Cell 


USBAND—Don’t go away. 

H Wire—My time is almost up. You know the rules 
are very strict. 

HusBaAND—You will come again? 

WiFre—Yes. 

HusBAND—You know you must come. 

Wire—Why, dear? 

HusBAND—You promised “for better or for worse” 
you know. 

Wire—Did I? I never thought of that. 

HusBAND—But you know what you promised when 
we were married. 

WiFre—I was so nervous. 

HusBanD—Then you did not know? 

\VireE—I knew that it was all right. 

HussaAND—Why? 

Wire—I loved you. 

HuspAnp—But I am not the same man. I am a convict 
row. 

\V1reE—What I loved is the same. 

HusBaND—I do not understand. 

\Wire—That is the glory and pathos of a woman’s 
lve. The loved one does not understand. 

HussaNnp—But you will keep your promise “for better 
for worse”? 

Wire—I do not remember the promise. 

HusBanp—But— 

Wire—But I shall keep my love. 


The Woman of Samaria 
Men gathered around 


Also 


(Street in Shechem (Sychar). 
the woman who has met Jesus at Jacob’s well. 
Naomi, her friend. ) 

— not this the Christ? He told me all things 
that ever I did. 

All? 

(Laughs coarsely; other men join 


JonAH—AIl you ever did? How many moons 
were you with him? 
in the laugh, excepting Tibni.) 


Trpnri—How beautiful she is! 


So different ! 

\WomaN—(with lowered head, as though to herself) 
He told me all I ever did. 

Jonan—(bantering)—What pretty hair you have. 

\Voman—(covers her hair with her veil)—He told me 
al 

Naomi—Where is your water-pot? 

Woman—Oh, I forgot.—He told me all.—Nay, touch 
me not, Jonah. 

Naomi (tenderly )—What did he say? 

Woman—“Thou hast had five husbands; and he whom 
thou now hast—” 


Jonan—Go on. He told you all. By Mt. Ebal, he must 
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lave talked a long time. (Laughs coarsely; but the other 
men do not join in, as they see tears in the woman’s eyes, 
which she tries hard to hide. 
the direction of Jacob’s well. Jonah slinks away.) 

Naom!—Tell me. How can he tell you all? 

Woman—His heart told my heart. 
irom him.—And— 

Naomi—And? 

Woman—He believed in me none the less, as only the 
Christ could. (Weeps bitterly in Naomi’s arras). 


They leave hurriedly in 


Nothing was hid 


Over There 


eg to cross the street. It must be wonderfui. 

Fatry—Soon, very soon, my child. 

Basy—Why did Mother shriek? 

Farry—The wheels, the many wheels. 

Basy—But why this longing for over there? 

Fatry—That is life, my dear. 
lave an Over There. 

Basy—Has Brother? 

Farry—He dreams of oceans and lands beyond. 

Basy—And Sister? 

Farry—The great adventure is in her soul. 

Bary—And Father? 

F.A1iry—He craves for more. 

Baspy—And Grandma? Her life is almost done. 

Farry—She has glorious visions. 

Basy—And has Mother an Over There? 

Fatry—Yes, yes. Your own. 

Basy—They all? And are there no wheels for them? 

Fairy—Cruel and crushing wheels. But man must 
hope if he would live. As long as there is life there is 
an Over There. 


As long as we live we 


Turning Pages 

HE—Look at this picture in the fashion plate. My 

brother says it looks like me. 

THe Lover—I think it does. 

SHe—But I think this picture on the other page looks 
like me. 

THE Lover—So # does. 

Sue—Foolish! How can | 
They are so different. 

Tue Lover—I don’t— 

SHe—Isn’t this a pretty frock? 

THe Lover—Surmounted by a sweet face. 

SHE—Do you think so? 

THE Lover—Yes; it reminds me of you. 

SHe—What do you mean? This is the third face that 
reminds you of me. And there is little resemblance be- 
tween them. What do you mean? 

THe Lover—It is hard to say. 

Sue—Your flattery is idle. 

Tue Lover—I do not flatter. 
every woman’s face. 

SHE—How can you? 

THe Lover—I do not know. 

SHe—lI fain would know. 
me? 


look like both of them? 


[ mean it. I see you in 


It is a mystery. 
Have you no way of telling 








Why Did the Rail Men Strike? 


HE public is little inclined to look with favor on a strike 

that threatens to hold up the return of prosperity. The 

average man says, “We all must accept a gradual return 
to pre-war levels in price and income, and the wage-earner 
must take what is coming to him along with the rest of us.” 
Out of the general welter of prejudice induced by the so-called 
“open shop campaign” the average man jumps to the con- 
that labor is a poor when it protests cuts in 
wages. The deflation of the farmer was a landslide. No one 
was clearly responsible for it; so it was charged up to natural 
catastrophies, such as cyclones and earthquakes. But the de- 
flation of labor is always a matter of definite action and there 
is therefore a chance to lay blame and to fight. No one has 
The landlord well deserves the 
but his vice lies in his having an oppor- 


clusion sport 


accepted deflation willingly 
title of “rent-hog,” 
tunity to keep his prices up more than in any virtue on the 
unable to maintain theirs. 


part of those who are 


Labor a matter of 
That it should be unwilling to do so makes it no exception 
to the That laboring men should use whatever resort 
they have at hand to prevent large reductions is simply to do 

The human 
some 
From the 
point of view of capital a reduction of income seldom affects 
bread though it 
But to 


must accept reduced wages as course. 


rule. 


what all others do wherever opportunity affords 


factor is about the same in all classes. In respects 


labor has a better case to argue than most others. 


luxuries. 
minimum 
of comforts, or bread and butter itself, to say nothing of sav- 
permanent such gains as have been made 
in standards of living. 


and butter, may cut dividends or 


labor it may mean a reduction of even the 


ings or the loss of 


The Railroad Men’s 
Grievance 

The recent wage cut ordered for a million and a quarter men 
by the 


present 


Railroad the original source of 
disaffection Maine it is the 
that It bulks 
large as a fighting point, but it is far from the sole and only 


issue. 


Labor Board is not 
Like the sinking of the 
overt act crystallized a series of grievances. 
rhe cuts ordered are not large, but they are one item 
in a series, some of which have been made and others yet to 
be made. The real cause of the strike lies back of and beyond 
this single cut in wages 

‘he leaders make their protest on such points as the fol- 
lowing: The railroads have persistently 


Chey 


scales and up to the date of 


refused to obey the 


board’s orders. farmed out contracts to evade wage 


the strike not one of the twenty- 
three guilty of this subterfuge had obeyed the board's order 
of a month void such restore the 
The roads refused to establish adjustment 
as provided by law, though the board demanded 
that they do so. The Pennsylvania railroad, the most powerful 


single system in the land, set up a form of shop representation 


previous to action and 
board’s jurisdiction. 


committees 


in defiance of the board's stipulations and obtained an injunc- 
tion preventing the them for it 
to replace employes discharged for union activities have 
een wilfully ignored 

The union leaders claim not only 
board at will, but that 


reality biased by the ideas of “big business” 


board from even censuring 
(Jrders 


} 
that the roads defy the 
the three “public members” are in 
and are therefore 

They think this charge ws justified by the de- 
this The law specifies thai wages 
shall be fixed with due regard to the cost of living, and the 
board openly confesses that this factor has been disregarded 

case, pleading that times are abnormal and that labor 
accept less than is just until the roads are “back on their 

The fact that the board admitted to the 
organizations as the Illinois Manufacturers 
men characterize as “notorious labor 
is cited as proof of this charge. The fact that it has 
scrapped working rules which the unions claim have been built 


not impartial 


noument in wage order. 


conferences 
such Association 
which the 


and others 


baiters,” 


up through years of experience is a further source of suspicion 
of the board’s impartiality. 


Is It an Outlaw 
Strike? 

Whatever the truth is as to the above contentions of the 
labor leaders it was certainly a bad tactical mistake for the 
board to characterize the strike as “outlaw.” If that word is 
to be used it should have been applied long ago to every road 
that refused to obey the board’s orders. Either the board has 
had no power or has lacked inclination to compel the roads to 
obey. A true account of facts will perhaps show that lack of 
power more than lack of inclination is the explanation, for we 
may assume that the board would naturally be jealous of its 
authority and wise enough to plan against just such protests 
as labor is making. It was circumspectly explained when the 
law was in the making that the board’s authority would be 
more than legally enforceable. 
Now labor asks what recourse it has other than to strike. A 
railroad can go serenely on farming out everything from the 
repairing of locomotives to scrubbing up an office, but a wage 
earner cannot change the contents of his next envelope. 

It was bad tactics for the board to give official sanction to 
the term “outlaw strike” because the situation demanded saly- 
ing rather than irritating. If the board has no mandatory 
powers, the strike could not be an outlaw strike, and if the 
roads have defied the board it was poor policy to withhold the 
use of that invidious term until it could be applied to the men. 
If the board’s powers are only those of recommendation, the 
men are striking to prevent the employers from enforcing a 
rate they not accepted; if it has mandatory power it 
should have demonstrated long ago that it was willing to 
wield its authority against the roads as the first offenders. 

To use such a term is to lend official sanction to a slogan 
much loved by such labor baiters as are now represented in z 
certain type of employers’ association (happily a disappearing 
quantity) and to that portion of the public who carry in their 
bones the age-long feeling of disdain and superiority to the 
hand worker. No more inane delusion has gotten currency 
than that which ascribes all high cost to high wages. It is 
about as scientific as witchcraft. Wages play their part but 
they are not always even the major factor. 


recommendatory and arbitral 


have 


- . + 
The Wage Cut and 
the Cost of Living 


The Cummins-Esch law provides that wages shall be based 
upon the cost of living, upon wages in like outside industries and 
upon the state of railroad business. The men contend that the 
cuts so far made cannot be justified by any one of these con- 
siderations. So many varying citations can be made under the 
second point that the argument pro and con only puzzles. 
On the third the men cite the report of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to the effect that net earnings so far this 
year on 201 first class roads are nearly four times those for 
the same period last year and that the roads stand to earn the 
full normal income of the “three year test period” of over nine 
hundred million dollars. They claim the roads themselves 
admit this probability and that the net earnings of railroads 
during the past five years are the largest of any five years in 
their hrstory, thanks to the government’s underwritings and 
the granting of high rates, together with the fact that 1916 
was the banner year of all railroad history. The lowering of 
rates, they contend, will increase business and net profits and 
does not therefore require a reduction of wages below the 
cuts already made. 

But the main contention of the men is on the basis of the 
“cost of living” factor. Senator Cummins, the author of the 
law, stated recently that “the men are entitled to fair wage 
no matter whether the enterprise is profitable or not” and is 
further quoted as saying that the minimums of this cut are 
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not such a wage. Senator Borah characterizes it as “like 
peonage” and Senator Simmons, a conservative southerner, 
declares “no man can support a family on such wages.” In 
giving the board the men’s answer their president, Ben Jewell, 
wrote, ““We have repeatedly said we could not accept a decision 
based upon the theory that labor is a commodity.” Wages 
therefore cannot be adjusted on the basis of a labor market 
or with respect to capital’s profits without reference to the cost 
of living. He states further that the defense made for the 
cut by comparison with the wages of 1917 is disingenuous and 
unfair, as the cost of living had mounted far more rapidly than 
had railroad wages between 1914 and 1917. 

The men claim that the highest wage allowed under this 
scale would be $1,724 and the lowest $563. As a matter of 
they say, few men in either class will earn so much, for 
those figures assume that a man will work every day without 
loss of an hour for illness, vacation, accident or being laid off. 
These factors average at least 7 per cent and when they are 
taken into account the cut produces a minimum average of not 
more than $523 for 100,000 men and of $800 for a quarter of a 
million. Of course no intelligent man will argue that a family 
can be supported under an American standard on such wages. 
The leaders point to the fact that Chicago allows a larger sum 
for food for its jail birds than this lowest wage will allow to 
honest workingmen. 


tact, 


What Is a Cost of 
Living Wage? 

The railroad wage-earners contend that fifty cents per hour 
is the lowest possible base for a decent cost of living wage. 
This would give an average annual income of about $1,150, 
counting out an average of 7 per cent for loss of time from 
various causes. This is a very modest contention. The Indus- 
trial Conference Board, an employers association, puts it at 
about $1,400. The Department of Labor makes approximately 
the same estimate. With the single exception of the higher 
paid classes of clerks, every class falling under the board’s 
order falls below this line, and a half million fall below the 
minimum named by labor as a bare subsistence. The better 
paid classes fall considerably below the purchasing power of 
their 1914 wage. The comparison for clerks works out a little 
under 88 per cent and that of signalmen 83 per cent. Other 
skilled classes run about the same, while unskilled labor fares 
a little better. In the latter case it is not a question of com- 
parison with any previous period but a sheer problem of what 
it costs to live. Their wage was not a living wage either in 
1914 or now. The depressed classes in labor cannot be blamed 
for fighting to keep wages up to a decent standard even in a 
time of deflation. 

To rescue the matter from thoughtless generalizations let us 
etail some of the problems of the housewife under the wage 
scale here offered the depressed classes. 
trom | 


Striking an average 
»udgets made up by two large employing concerns, the 
Industrial Conference Board and the Department of Labor, 
we find that the allowance for food is 43 per cent of the ex- 
penditure, for shelter 13 per cent, for fuel and light 8 per cent, 
with 17 per cent left for furniture, illness, recreation, education, 
benevolence, insurance and all those sundry items which in the 
average middle class household make up that margin that we 
all comfort and the refinements of life. The total for these 
items, out of the $800 income, would be $136 for the whole 
tamily. Of course there is nothing for saving, and an Ameri- 
can standard is not a mere physical living—it is a saving wage, 
plus education for the children, decency for the home and the 
same right in the wage-earner’s family as in yours and mine 
to have the living won by the logical bread-winner. For shel- 
ter the allowance is $8.50 per month—less than one-fourth the 
current rental of the most modest dwelling in a small city. 
For clothing it is $152. Let your wife figure that out, and try 
to defend it for even a family of three, let alone the average 
of between four and five. Then consider the case of the 
100.000 who will earn under $600. 

The net result of this analysis is that more than one-half 
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of these men would have to work for less than a decent physi- 
cal living under this cut. The other half would have less 
actual purchasing power than in pre-war days. And the cut 
in wages is not the whole story. The wage budgets of the 
roads for the past six months were $691,000,000 less than for 
the corresponding period of last punitive over-time 
charges were scrapped by the Board; the “secondary 
’ that is, the charge over and above a basic cost-of- 
living estimate allowed to skill, was arbitrarily lowered; work- 
ing rules were changed to the detriment of wages and thous- 
ands of men were discharged. Some of this was doubtless 
needed rectification, but it all enters into the contention of 
labor that further cuts are not required by any emergency in 
railroad finances, and that in any event no cuts should be made 
below a decent standard of living. The ethical 
question involved in the whole issue is inherent in the conten- 
tion for a human minimum based upon the actual cost of liv- 
ing for an American family. 





year; 
Labor 
wage,’ 


American 


Atva W. TAaytor. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
Cleansed by Suffering * 


OLD is refined by fire. 


Israel came back from exile purged 
of idolatry 


One of America’s most eloquent 

preachers never put his heart into his sermons until keen 
suffering had mellowed his soul. 
hard human nature. 


forever. 
Pain works miracles in our 


Pain’s furnace heat within me quivers, 
God’s breath upon the flame doth blow, 
And every part within me shivers 
And quivers in the fiery glow. 
Yet say I, trusting: “As God will.” 
And in his hottest fires, hold still. 


He kindles for my profit purely 
Affliction’s glowing, fiery brand; 
And every blow he deals me, surely, 

Is given by a master hand. 
So say I, hoping: “As God will.” 
And in his hottest fires, hold still. 


Why should I murmur for thus the sorrow 
Only longer-lived would be. 

Peace may come—yes, will-—-tomorrow 
When God has done his work in me, 

So say I, praying: “As God will.” 

And in his hottest fires, hold still.’ 


This is a poem which I heard Robert Speer quote, in Northheis, 
Mass., when I was a junior in college. I did not then appreciate 
much heyond the music of his voice and the beauty of the words, 
but now it has been woven into the very fiber of my life. Suffer- 
ing has its mission. Suffering is God’s refining fire. Jesus was 
made perfect through suffering; we seek perfection by way of 
cultured ease. But we need to be heated white in the furnace of 
pain, to be dipped, hissing hot, into baths of tears, and to be 
battered by the shocks of doom to shape and use. Personality 
needs the mellowing experience of pain, disappointment and suf- 
fering. Speaking of the Prince of Wales the writer of “The Glass 
of Fashion” says: “May he not mistake popularity for influence.” 
That is a deep saying. People only have influence who have had 
experience in broad human ways, adversity as well as prosperity. 
Of a certain priest it is said: “He is too sleek, too fat, too com- 
fortable, he cannot sympathize with me in my pain for he has 
never known it.” 

It seems a cruel process to send the steel plow ripping through 
the velvety meadow-land, but in August comes the golden harvest, 





* Lesson for Julv 30. “The First Return from Exile.” Jeremiah, 
29-10; Ezra, 1:1-11. 
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the flowing sea of wheat. It seems-~a pity to blast the marble 
its mountain home, but the heroic statue in the public 
The London fire 
plague and started the new city. The breaking of 
home ties threw the boy upon his own and made a man of him. 
The loss of his inherited fortune caused the idle youth to make 


the most of 


Irom 
square is the result. Suffering has its mission. 


stopped the 


himself. Heaven is dearer because some of our 
triends are already there. Our present affliction works out our 
eternal Many a hard man, ruthless, driving, grasping, 
He has gone 
back to his office with unsteady step, with pale face, but with a 
“Suffering,” says Dr. S. M. Cook, 


gives a sweeter tone to the voice, a gentler touch to the hand and 


salvation. 
has, iv a long sickness, found the secret of life. 


kind heart and a new program. 
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to the heart a greater capacity for loving.” 

A Hindu poet sings: “Crying came I into this world while all 
about me smiled; may I so live that I may leave this world smil- 
ing while all about me weep.” The best lumber is seasoned, the 
best gold is refined, the best steel comes out of the super-heated 
furnace, the best man is tempered by joy and sorrow, success and 
disappointment, strength and pain. Only by knowing both suc- 
cess and defeat, by experiencing both sufficiency and dependence, 
the glow of health and the hour of pain, can enriched, mellowed, 
sympathizing personality be evolved. “Then welcome each re- 
buff, that turns earth’s smoothness rough, that bids nor sit nor 
stand but go.” “All things work together for good to them 
that love God.” 


British Table Talk 


London, July 1, 1922. 
the reunion of the churches issued 
Anglican leaders, 
sides. \ party, 
for which The Church Times speaks, considers that its leaders 


trifling with 


rh jyomt report on 


by free church and is beiig fiercely 


attacked from’ both strong Anglican 


have been real'ties, ignoring differences which 


vital, and “Peace! peace!” where there is no 


Many 


saying, 


free churchmen, of whom Dr. T. Keaveley 
from 
their 


formulas 


mal much the same charges 


that 


rokesman, 


y thing the free church leaders ‘n 


consented to ambicuous 


different senses, ani in no way ad- 
Some 
My 
with 
but 


should be 


truth or of lasting 
the 


document, do 


ause either of 
hail 


criticize 


yeace. 


trongest critics ‘rom north of Eugland. 


friends, who the not agree 


modified acceptance of a constitutional episcopacy, 


hey are much more concerned, lest our people 


committed to a creedal basis; they have no desire to ac- 


pt the Nicene creed as in any way a test of Christian 


thinking. 


It looks as if the men who signed the report will 


there 


generally 


i severe attack; and at present are icw 
ambeth proposals will be welcomed. 


N these critics do less than justice to both groups 
The 


desire for 


‘one the less, 


Anglicans have moved, and give many evi- 


signatories 


lences of their a reunited church in which there will 


room for variety of method and they have a 


end the 


expression, 
evils of division, which they recognize 
And on the other hand, it 
belief in 


p desire to 


clearly than some of us do 


eems clear that many free churchmen have no any 


nited church, and 'ittle desire for it: their objection would be 


equally emphatic against any proposals which ‘neia cor- 


porate reunion. They consider questions of church order and 


reedal expression quite secondary; and they sometimes forget 
differences in such secondary matters hinder their work 
the 
the first things; but no one in the ranks 
that the 
Christ do make all its members less powerful in their wit 


ness to the great 


the primary matters. It is of course the chief task of 


to deal with 


‘ 1 
hurcn 


an have any doubt bitter divisions within the church 


concerns 


Schools and 
Speech-Days 

It is the 
are exposed to exhortations from distinguished men 


the year when parents and their children 
Few cas 
heard Sir Peter 
Rvlands, one of our ieaders in industry, speaking at Chigwell, 
the school at which William Penn was a scholar nigh upon 300 
Peter emphatic upon the work which 
industry demands of schools. More and more in the big busi- 


season oO! 


be more fortunate than some of us who 


years ago. Sir was 
had been trained in 


tackle the details of any business 


nesses they sought for men whose minds 


uch a way that they could 


-wiftly and intelligently. They did not want vocational train- 
ing; a public school boy or graduate, who had been trained 
‘a think, could easily learn the ways of a business; and it was 
more important that he should bring freshness of mind, and 
smattering of technical knowledge. 
who built up Cundle, his 
school, into a great institution, recently died very suddenly 
Mr. H. G. Wells, who 
Sanderson of Cundle 


individuality, than a 
(ne oi our foremost schoo!masters 
iiter delivering a lecture in London. 
was presiding at the 
as the greatest of our schoolmasters, Others had introduced 
but this cared more for the 
scientific spirit, which may be introduced into all subjects. He 
“Find out what a boy can 
do, let him do it, and he will do it with enthusiasm and joy.” 
He won through in the end, but he had a severe struggle. 


lecture, spoke of 


science into their schools, man 


was singularly free from tradition. 


“But undoubtedly his greatest feat, though hardest to assess, 
Beginning probably with the idea 
that engineering was good for certain types of boys, and ex- 
tending the ideals of workshop training to the other subjects 
in the curriculum as ihe best means of fostering the creative 
spirit and of teaching boys to make a practical use of the 
had the that the 
was the center of instruction, for 
‘though standard suits are good, those made to measure are 
better’; this led the generalization that the 
creative spirit he sought to encourage existed in some form 


hes in the spiritual sphere. 


tools of knowledge, he reached conviction 


boy and not the subject 


and him on’ to 


n every boy. ‘In the rudest flint there lies a diverse spark,’ 
and ‘the greatest waste in the world is the waste and decay 
of capacities, bodily, mental, and spiritual.’” 


* * 


An Education 
Week 


West Ham is a poor dwtrict in the east of London, It has 
within it a large population, of which 80,000 last week were 
receiving out-door relief. 
the reveal an eager en- 
‘husiasm for education, and a comprehensive vision of what 
The program Pageant of West Ham, 
and all manner of celebrations. On Sunday leading cducation- 
alists such as Mr. Lewis Paton, of Manchester, are preaching; 
on Saturday the players from Mansfield House—a settlement 
in Canning Town—are giving “Major Barbara.” There are also 
and methods and _ ideals. 
When there is a fine enthusiasm it is always necessary 
to look for the man; and though he would disown the honor, 
one in Canning Town knows that the former warden 
ot Mansfield House, Mr. Hughes, is the leading spirit in this 
work; he has given many years to the service of education 
in this region, where poverty always shadows human life, and 
he has not toiled in vain. In connection with the “week,” 
poems were invited from residents in Canning Town; they 


Yet this district has organized an 


“education week,” plans of which 


it means includes a 


lectures expositions of educational 


} 
sucn 


every 
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were submitted to Mr. Quiller Couch, the Cambridge 
professor of English literature; he thought so highly of them 
‘hat he advised the committee to publish a volume. I have 
not seen it yet; but I have read the poem, crowned with 
laurel by Q., and it is magnificent. I will secure a 
copy and send it. This district of London is full of interest 
for members of my college. There our men began Mansfield 
House about 30 years ago in the days when settlements were 
new; Percy Alden and Will Reason were our pioneers, and 
we used to pay visits to them at the settlement in our youth, 
and learned our first lessons there in social service. 


* * > 


A Story Witha 
Moral 

A young man was seated in a railway carriage. The carriage 
was very full and a number of ladies were standing. The young 
man had his eyes closed. His companion thereupon said to him: 
“Why are your eyes shut? Are you sleepy?” 

“No,” he answered, “I keep them shut because I cannot bear 
to see these ladies standing.” 


. o * 
“The Ass 
of Heaven” 
In that most beautiful journel, “The Country Heart,” there 
is a poem by Katharine Tynan, from which it is a pleasure to 
transcribe some verses: 


“If I were like St. Francis, 
As no such thing am I, 

I’d give the folk of Heaven 
A name to know me by: 
The Ass of Christ, my Master 
In lands beyond the sky. 


“If I could bear as meekly, 
Stumbling uphill, my load 
, As he, my little brother, 
Inured to curse and rod, 
*Twould not so ill beseem me 
To be the Ass of God. 


“But I am proud and froward, 
. And fain of my own will, 
Fretting against my burdens, 
Aware of every hill; 
Not like the little brother, 
Patient, forgiving ill.” 


EDWARD SHILLITO. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
A Good Word for the Movies 


"mtor THe Curistian CENTURY: 
SIR: Recent reports from annual denominational gatherings 
indicate a temper, on the part of several such bodics, of scathing 
criticism and vociferous condemnation of the movies. As a min- 
ter of one of these bodies may I be allowed to register at least 
1 mild yet emphatic dissent from such sweeping judgment. In 
the first place because it is obviously one-sided. Will Hays is 
Genounced by one of his church leaders as a modern Esau—en- 
irely overlooking the fact that in the Arbuckle case Mr. Hays has 
gone farther than the law-courts, which not only acquitted Roscoe 
hut also declared him a much-abused man! Does Mr. Hays 
deserve no commendation for this? Or are our ecclesiastical cen- 
sors only able to note the omissions. 

And what is true of Mr. Hays is equally true of the character 

screen plays. As one who studies a play or two each week 
m some motion picture theater, the writer is entirely aware that 
much of the tawdry and sensual is presented, yet equally aware 
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of many screen plays that are not only clean but really inspir- 
ing. Vera Gordon's efforts are notable in this way, while Bar- 
thelmes, Ray, Douglas Fairbanks and wife, with a number of 
others represent what is clean and instructive. [he play by 
William Hart, representing a Protestant missionary as robbing a 
stage to obtain money to build a church, when seen, as a whole, 
is not nearly so insulting to a clergyman as Dr. Briglied hys- 
terically represents it. 

In any case why not emphasize and commend these pictures 
which are worthwhile and those actors whose lives are just as 
decent as those of church leaders, rather than merely howl over 
the indecent ones? Why not give the motion picture industry, 
including Mr, Hays, a square deal? 

As a user of motion pictures in my Sunday night services I 
have found the finest courtesy and cooperation amwng the mo- 
tion picture distributors, and have been told frequently that it 
is their desire to give the best when the moral people rally to 
their support. This, the church people as a whole, have not done, 
illowing good pictures to die for lack of patronage; yet they 
flock to see such a mess of frothy sensuality as “Foolisn Wives.” 
Finally, as to insulting Protestants in motion pictures, but treat- 
ing with respect Catholics and Jews—a point emphasized by Dr. 
Briglieb at Des Moines—it is pertinent to remark that when Prot- 
estant churches restrain their ministers from being mere sensa- 
tionalists, high class vaudeville performers, a la Billy Sunday, per- 
forming marriage ceremonies in bathing attire or at some public 
show, as a show, etc., etc., then there may be a call for such a 
complaint. Meantime let us watch our own step! In any case 
if the ridicule be undeserved it will redound to the hurt of those 
inaking it. If it be deserved, why not profit thereby? 

Pastor Presbyterian Church, 


Marysville, Cal. R. C. McAoir 


Put the Child in the Constitution! 


Epitor THe Curisti1an CENTURY: 

SIR: In your editorial comment, June 15, regarding the 
adverse decision of the supreme court on the child labor law, 
you say that in the fight against child labor “the church has a 
poweriul ally in the vnion labor movement.” Since the words 
were written the American Federation of Labor has taken 


action proposing “an amendment to the constitution prohibiting 
the labor of children under the age of sixteen in any mine, 
factory, workshop or other industrial or mercantile establish- 
ment” and empowering congress to enforce the provisions of 
the proposed amendment by appropriate legislation 

This action should be promptly ratified by the churches. The 
issue thus presented is definite and unmistakable. Let the con- 
stitution itself stand as an impregnable wall of defense against 
al! who would rob children of their God-given rights. Let 
state legislation continue, but in the end the people as a whcle 
1 


must decide the question. Once raise the slogan, “Put the 


hild in the Constitution,” and an alignment of forces, for and 
against, becomes inevitable. The fight will be in the open. 
It may prove to be a long one, but judging from recent vic- 
tories on similar lines we cannot doubt what the outcome will 
be: justice and right will win and childhood will come tri- 
umphantly into its own. 


San Rafael, Calif. THOMAS FRANKLIN Day. 
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NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Quakers Ask Other 
Denominations to Help 

For the first time in religious history, 
the Quakers have asked men and women 
of other denominations to join them in 
their protest against war. The religious 
society of Friends, embracing Pennsyt- 
vania, New Jersey, Delaware and Mary- 
land, decided at their yearly meeting to 
send an appeal throughout the world. 
The Church Peace Union of New York 
has taken cognizance of this action and 
has mailed to the clergy in various parts 
of the United States the text of the 
Quaker resolution. Among other things 
the Friends say: “As Christians we are 
striving for a warless world. We are 
firmly convinced that this can be 
achieved only by refusing to participate 
in war, simply and sufficiently because 
war by its very nature is at variance 
with the message, the spirit and the life 
and death of Jesus Christ. We unite in 
supporting, treaties of arbitration and 
conciliation, limitation and reduction of 
armaments, international courts of ‘us- 
tice, a league or association of nations 
for the preservation of peace. This is 
well: it is a great achievement for states- 
men to accomplish these things; but it 
is not sufficient for the Christian church 
The fundamental peace principle of 
Christianity demands the utter rejection 
of war, unequivocally and without com- 
promise. With this principle in its char- 
ter the Christian church can always utter 
a clear and unmistakable verdict on any 
specific measure of statesmanship that 
is proposed; it will not be misled or 
coerced by argument or by force, into 
participating in any kind or degree of 
preparation for war, or into lending the 
sanction of Christianity to the waging 
of any whatsoever.” The churches 
over the land are asked to read the let- 
ter from the Friends at their prayer serv- 
ice and make it the subject of discus- 
sion among the people. 


war 


Looking Toward Merger of 

Two Denominations 

Western Unitarian Association in 
its recent meeting in Chicago considered 
the question of the relation of Unitarian 
and Universalist churches in the western 


The 


territory and voted that the merging of 
churches in local communities 
would be thing. The philan- 
thropic funds would in such case be di- 
vided between the 
The consolidated 

membership in 
the minister. 


these 
a good 


two denominations. 
church would have 
both bodies, as would 
The church would some- 
where in its title carry the words, “Uni- 
versalist-Unitarian.” \ fellowship din- 
ner was held in connection with the con- 
ference at which the hope was expressed 
that the denominations might be 
merged Several independent churches 
were received into the Unitarian fellow- 
ship at the meeting of the conference 


two 


Disciples Missionaries Want 
a Tibetan Typewriter 

Who has a typewriter that will write 
Tibetan? The Disciples missionarie; in 


the land of Tibet have to write the Sun- 
day school lessons out laboriously by 
long hand for the use of the mission. 
The Tibetan character has never been 
used by any typewriting concern. It is 
stated, however, that the Hammond 
Typewriter Company will reproduce the 
character, but it will require several hun- 
dred dollars to do it. The missionaries 
are now seeking the funds to make this 
achievement possible. 


Winona Lake Assembly 
Opens Its Sessions 

Winona Lake Summer Assembly has 
opened its sessions under the leadership 
of Rev. George W. Taft, president of 
the Northern Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary. A number of eminert Chicago 
ministers are on the program this year, 
inculding Dr. W. R. Wedderspoon, pas- 
tor of St. James Methodist church. The 
themes discussed include the Bible, mis- 
sions, religiows education, denomination- 
al programs, the devotional life, rural 
work and pastoral problems. Last year 


the attendance included eighty ministers 
and 1300 registered Christian workers. 


Life of Missionary Leader 
Now Off the Press 

“The Life of Archibald McLean,” by 
W. R. Warren is now off the press and 
will be distributed to the advance sub- 
scribers before the Disciples convention 
at Winona Lake in August. A. McLean 
was one of the most widely known Dis- 
ciples of this generation, and his death 
two years ago removed from the leader- 
ship of foreign missions one of the most 
devoted champions of that cause in the 
American church. The book will be dis- 
tributed from the offices of the United 
Christian Missionary Society in St. 
Louis. 


More About Buddha 
Than About Jesus 

An evangelical revival is having some 
vogue in the ranks of the Unitarians. 
Rev. Joseph H. Crooker in a recent issue 
of the denominational journal declares 


Bishops Defend Dry Law 


HE following statement was unani- 
mously adopted at the recent meet- 

ing of the board of bishops of the 
Methodist Episcopal church: “The bish- 
ops of the Methodist Episcopal church 
have noted the present discussion of the 
Volstead act and the eighteenth amend- 
ment to our constitution. Such drscus- 
was to be expected. Ingenuity 
would be exhausted to discover or invent 
reasons for the repeal of the laws. Al- 
lowing that all the results anticipated 
not been realized, that fact lies not 
the law but against those who 
have failed in its enforcement and 
against those who have encouraged the 
betrayal of administrative trust. When 
all has been said, the accomplishment in 
the writing of these particular laws 
makes the greatest chapter in America’s 
storv of moral reform. It has attracted 
the attention of the world. It has given 
to our industrial life an 
ognized by economists 
‘The relation of the 


sion 


have 


against 


advantage 
everywhere 
drink traffic to 
familiar. We need 
treatment 
mere aca- 
demic impropriety. The great objectives 
of civilization can not be gained where 
lawlessness goes unpunished and unre- 
buked. Mob violence is today a men- 
ace which demands most careful thought 
and wisest treatment. The ability to 
suppress or prevent disorder which jeop- 
ardizes the right of property and life is 
one of the ultimate tests of civilization. 
Obedience to law is not an elective to be 
rendered or refused on the basis of indi- 
vidual or group choice. This we believe. 
But it is inconsistent to inveigh agains, 
the spirit of lawlessness on other fields 
if in our attitude toward the prohibitory 
enactment we encourage contempt of 
law. Those who make public opinion 


rec- 


crime has long been 
to see that the disrespectful 
of prohibitory laws is not a 


accountable for the total 
inconsiderate criticism of 
insult to laws. The press 
of this country must be made to see its 
inescapable responsibility if its persistent 
caricature of so-called temperance laws 
lead the immature to believe that law 
itself belongs really and only in the 
comic supplement. 

“Where present legislation seems in- 
adequate let it be perfected. Where the 
law is ineffectual, find the cause and as 
quickly as may be, remedy it. Let us 
insist upon it that those who are sworn 
to uphold the constitution deal with oc- 
casion not as propagandists of personal 
judgment but as defenders of the law. 

“Let us choose for office those only 
who have by word or act established their 
right of recognition as the friends of 
prohibitory reform. And saying this, we 
would record appreciation of the help 
given to this cause by the President of 
the United States and by the chief jus- 
tice; and we would pay tribute to those 
in the house of representatives and 
in the senate of the United States and to 
those in other places of public trust, who 
have taken and held their place on the 
side of national morality. 

“For the sake of the nation and the 
world, in the interest of industrial pros- 
perity as of peace and order, for the 
promotion of all the ends of education 
and religion we accept for ourselves and 
urge upon all our people the solemn ob- 
ligation to guard sacredly the results al- 
ready gained and to complete the work 
upon which so many lovers of mankind 
have wrought, anticipating with confi- 
dence the day when despite the cupidity 
of some and the treasonable intrigue of 
others the life of the nation shall be 
lifted to the level of its laws.” 
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for a drive in the denomination that 
shall not be centered on money, but on 
the pulpit. He makes the following in- 
dictment of the ministers of that com- 
munion which will not arouse much dis- 
sent in evangelical circles. “Some of the 
things told me about able Unitarian min- 
isters by their friendly parishioners have 
seemed to me very unfortunate. For in- 
stance: an intelligent young man report- 
ed that his pastor referred more fre- 
quently to Daniel Webster than to Dr. 
Channing, that he quoted Shakespeare 
oftener than the Bible, and that he told 
his congregation more about Buddha 
than about Jesus.” 


Campmeeting Undergoes 
a Transformation 

The Methodists still have campmeet- 
ings, but these are undergoing a great 
transformation. This is well illustrated 
by the Des Plaines campmeeting, near 
Chicago. The professional evangelist has 
well-nigh disappeared. The revivalism 
of the past is only a memory of the old 
timers. The evening addresses this year 
are given by Prof. Soper of Northwest- 
ern University, specialist in comparative 
religion. Religious education is one of 
the interests greatly stressed. The camp- 
meeting is thus evolving from the old- 
time mourner’s bench to a modern 
school of church methods. These radi- 
cal changes have resulted in a much in- 
creased efficiency in the local churches. 
Methodist leadership sees that Metho- 
dism must have light as well as heat in 
order to carry on. 


Catholics Would Rewrite 
American History 

A reinterpretation of American his- 
tory from the standpoint of religious 
prejudice is one of the latest phenom- 
ena in the educational world. The 
Knights of Columbus have formed the 
Columbus Historical Commission which 
will produce text-books for Catholic 
schools. As most of the members of the 
commission are Irish, these text-books 
will be made to serve the interests of 
the anti-British element in our popula- 
tion. In a_ recent book, “A Hidden 
Phase of American History,” by 
O’Brien, large claims are made for the 
part played in American history by Irish 
Catholics in America. 


Southern Baptists Will Build 
Great Hospital in New Orleans 

A site has been donated to the south- 
ern Baptists on which a two million dol- 
lar hospital will be erected in the city. 
of New Orleans. The undertaking of 
philanthropic phases of Christian service 
is one of the rather recent developments 
in this denomination. 


Methodist Program in Italy 
Draws Continued Opposition 

In 1914 the Methodists got their first 
foothold on the top of Monte Mario in 
Rome. They now own a total of forty- 
six acres, and propose to erect a college 
upon this eminence. The Catholic press 
both in Italy and America has been 
turning its guns on this enterprise and 
it is called an “artistic desecration.” Ow- 
ing to the fact that the vatican is not 
on good terms with the government in 
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Italy, it seems likely that the protest 
will be futile. The large gifts made to 
the Methodist cause in recent years 
makes it possible for them to make large 
extensions of their denomination in vari- 
ous parts of Europe where the Metho- 
dist banner was never before unfurled. 
Methodist Missionaries in India 
Want No Controversy 

The premillennialist movement has 
wrought sad havoc on many mission 
fields, disturbing the beautiful fellowship 
that used to exist there. The Methodist 
missionaries in North India in their an- 
nual meeting recently protested against 
the millennial controversies, insisting that 
the church is large enough to include 
men of all views on this subject. The 
premillennialist faction has been insisting 
upon the recall of missionaries who 
would not take the second coming pas- 
sages of the scriptures literally. These 


were accused of “not believing the 
Bible.” 


Electric Lights 
in Nazareth 


The| Christian consciousness gets 2 
bit of a shock out of all this talk of 
the modernization of Palestine. Under 
the Turk all things continued as in the 
days of the fathers, including the rob- 
bers on the way to Jericho. But under 
British rule there is a definite plan for 
utilizing the water power of the river 
Jordan, and lighting the streets of Beth- 
lehem, Nazareth and Jerusalem with 
electric lights. One does not object to 
the removal of sundry odors from the 
streets of the holy cities of Palestine, 
but electric lights seem to be a distor- 
tion of the picture. It is but a short 


way until tractors, steel plows and even 
factories will change the whole face of 
the landscape. The man who wants to 
see the Palestine our Savior saw can 
hardly have his desire satisfied. 


Union of United Brethren and 
Southern Methodists Makes Progress 


The suggestion at the quadrennial con- 
ference of the southern Methodists of 
the union of that body with the United 
Brethren has been taken seriously in 
both churches. Arrangements are being 
made for a meeting of the unity com- 
missions of the two denominations. 
Meanwhile the subject of union of north- 
ern and southern Methodisms is a live 
one, and was up for discussion by the 
southern Methodists. 


Minister Addresses Two 
Evening Audiences 

The owner of a vacant lot across the 
street from Linwood Boulevard Chris- 
tian church recently tendered the use of 
this property rent free for open-air reli- 
gious services. Dr. Burris A. Jenkins at 
once took advantage of this opportunity 
and he has large assemblages. On a 
recent evening he also addressed a union 
service in First Baptist church. 


Bishop Opposes the 
Ku Klux Klan 

The Ku Klux Klan is seeking respect- 
ability in many communities in the 
southland by visiting churches, and 
handing ministers significant purses of 
money. This is often done as a reward 
for a sermon “against Romanism.” It 
is stated on good authority that many 
ministers in the south have joined the 
organization. Bishop W. N. Ainsworth 


City Temple Minister Returns Home 


R. FREDERICK W. NORWOOD 
left New York on July 8 to return 
to his duties as pastor of the London 
City Temple with a record of sixty- 
seven public addresses in this country in 
as many days. He arrived here May 3, 
coming as the guest of the commission 
cn interchange of speakers and preach- 
ers of the World Alliance for Interna- 
tional Friendship through the Churches, 
and traveled extensively, speaking in 
cities as far apart as Boston, Detroit and 
Durham, North Carolina. During the 
first six Sundays of his visit he preached 
in New York at the Broadway Taber- 
nacle (Congregational), exchanging pul- 
pits with Dr. Charles E. Jefierson. He 
also addressed gatherings attended by 
more than one thousand clergymen, de- 
livered several commencement addresses 
at colleges and schools, lectured before 
university and divinity students and 
spoke at public dinners and luncheors 
before both lay and clerical audiences. 
Dr. Norwood was born and bred in 
Australia, and he brought to his audi- 
ences in America an interpretation of 
the British people and empire from a 
colonial viewpoint. The purpose of 
most of his addresses was to create a 
better understanding among the English 
speaking countries. It has been report- 





ed that Dr. Norwood, during his stay, 
received calls from two of the largest 
Protestant churches in this country, both 
of which he felt obliged to decline. He 
also received invitations to return next 
year and preach during part of the sum- 
mer at the Broadway Tabernacle and 
the Fifth Avenue Baptist church in New 
York. 

Before sailing Dr. Norwood expressed 
his appreciation of the warm welcome 
he had received in America. He was 
particularly pleased, he said, with his 
treatment by the press. “I had heard 
much on the other side,” he said, “of the 
sensationalism of the American press, 
and oj the irreverence and irresponsibil- 
ity of your reporters. In this respect I 
was agreeably disappointed. Your news- 
gatherers showed remarkable skill in re- 
porting the parts of my addresses I was 
most anxious to see in the papers, and 
in reproducing them with accuracy and 
understanding. They helped me greatly 
in spreading the message I tried to 
bring.” Among the happy occasions of 
Dr. Norwood’s visit was one in which 
the editor of The Christian Century had 
the pleasure of being associated with 
him—the June commencement at Ober- 
lin College when both received the de- 
gree of Doctor of Divinity. 
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of the southern Methodist Episcopal 
church has the following to say about 
the organization: “We have indeed fal- 
len upon days of degeneracy if the Chris- 
ministry has allied itself with the 
Ku Klux Klan and debased the pulpit 
by a defense of its methods.” 


tian 


Presbyterians Send 
Message to Japan 

The General Assembly directed 

message of good-will should be 

the church of Christ in Japan. 
was recently formulated and placed in 
the hands of Dr. Masahisa Uemura. it 
addressed to Rev. Makoto Kova 
hashi, stated clerk of the church of 
Christ in Japan. Among other sizniti- 
cant utterances in the document 
the following: “We believe with you 
in the vital relation ef Japan to the 
Christian movemert in the Far East and 
in the 


that 
sent 


This 
Was 


was 


world. No more significant event 
has occurred in modern times, few 
siynificant events in all history, than the 
emergence of your country from the iso 
lation of many centuries into the noon 
day blaze of world The 
remarkable energy which 
the lapanese 

demands of the new era dem 
onstrate that they are a people of large 
capacity. Justly 
at the peace 
of the five 

ai equal member of the iamily of great 
nations It has been said that “Japan 
is leading the orient; but whither?” We 
in America see in the ‘Christians of 


more 


prominence. 
vith 
ire adapting themselves to 


and skill 
the wider 


was Japan recognized 


conierence t ari as one 


major powers of world, 


who are striving. under 


responsibility, to 


pan men 
emn sense of 
hands and 
1 pure heart” toward high levels of na 
tional i e 


their country lead with “clean 


character and altruisti service 
Church Unveils 
a Picture 
Pictures are coming back into 
the Protestant he first 
since the iconoclasts of Martin Luther's 
day put them out While the 
glass window has been with us for many 
with its Bible 
it is not common to find a paint 
ing in a Protestant church 
University Church of 
a painting of Christ 


. hi 
actualiy 


church for the time 


stained 
years representation oi 
scenes 
Recently in 

Christ in Buffalo 
Teaching the Multi 
gift of a 
member of the 


tude was unveiled. It was the 
man not A 
The Christ figure in the paint 
size 


husiness 
church. 
ing 1s life 


Priest Makes An Address 
in Methodist Sanctuary 
Catholics and 
little fellowship in a rel 
for that breaking 
measure of the 


Protestants have but 


gious way, and 
down in 
that sepa- 
event Re- 
held 
Jacksen 


reason the 
some bigotry 
tates them is a 
community meeting 
community hali_ of 
Methodist Episcopal church, 

At this meeting Rev. Ward 
Joan d’Arc Ro- 
address 


pastor 


real news 
cently a was 
in the 
Heights 
New York 
(;. Meehan, rector of St 
Catholic church, made an 
as well as Rev. Fred G. Corsen 
of the Methodist church. By agreement 
with the Protestant leaders of New York 
this section of the city is to have only 
one Protestant church and ths a Metho- 


man 
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dist church organized on community 
lines to receive people of the various de- 
nominations. This Methodist church is 
building an edifice at a cost of $150,000. 


Reserve Corps of 
Chaplains Maintained 

The United States now has a 
corps of chaplains of six !undred men. 
Ths organization will be kept in con- 
stant touch with the churches through 
a board of administration which includes 
Bishop Brent, Dr. Charles S. Macfar 
land and representatives of the Roman 
Catholic and Hebrew reserve chaplains. 
\ number of these reserve chaplains 
camp this summer. The 
chaplains, both active 
and corps. are organized 
under the chief of chaplains, a reform 
that has come only since the world war. 


reserve 


will serve in 


whole force of 


reserve now 


Geneva Church Protests 
Futile Conference 

The 
thing in the 
Switzerland 
which John 


conference was a futile 
Protestant 

Recently this 
Calvin once 
communication of the 
Protestant world which 
voices a This com- 
munication contains the following para- 
graph: “The offers a 
spectacle which throws into the clearest 
relief the moral with which 
the entire world is at atflicted. 
At the tak- 
ing place which are disturbing and dis- 


Genoa 
eyes of the 
church of 
church in 
a member 


was 
sent a 
churches of the 
significant protest 


Genoa conference 
confusion 
present 
conference, transactions are 
concerting to our sense of right, and a 
spirit of commercialism and of sordid 
materialism is Persons in- 
triguing for 
ed obsequiousness 


prevalent 
favors display self-interest- 
and hypocritical po- 
liteness towards those whose crimes they 
repudiate; the predominating idea is to 
a portion of the spoils of others. 
Thus this conference which was original- 


secure 
ly convened for an excellent object and 
men, runs the 
risk of ending in scandal and impotence.” 


attended by eminent 


Watch-dogs of Orthodoxy in 
Methodist Conference 
The 


story of 


\dvocate has a 
“The Faith of Our Fathers 
League” in the New Jersey conference, 
trying this year to question ministers en- 
conference in full connection 
Handley objected strenuously 


Pacific Christian 


tering the 
Dr. John 


ministers at the 
and 
a gross im- 


to any examination of 


If-appointed committees 


hands of se 


said it was 
propriety for that committee to draw up 
statement and to attempt to 
coerce men to sign it. Toward the end 
of the conference Dr. Harold Paul Sloan 
leader of the element, pre 
sented a drawn up 
by the liberal party some days previous; 
this entire confi 
dence in the loyalty of the board of 
bishops to the doctrinal standards of the 
Methodist Episcopal church.” 


Bishop Berry 


a creedal 


conservative 
resolution originally 


resolution expressed 


Secretary Shows How 
Easy Divorces Are 

Dr. William J. Johnson, associate sec- 
retary of the Board of Temperance 
and Social Welfare of the Presbyte- 
rian church, has recently published sta- 
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The Outstanding Religious Book of the Y ear: 
LORD, TEACH US TO PRAY 


Sermons on Prayer. 
The Late Rev. Principal 
Alexander Whyte, D.D. 
“Every page,” says W. Robertson Nicoll in 
the British Weekly, “tingles with Dr. 
Whyte’s living intercourse with the grace 
of God, the God of grace.” Net, $2.00 


A Great Volume of Sermons: 
THE VICTORY OF COD 
Rev. James Reid, M.A. 


Twenty-five sermons by the famous Pres- 
byterian pastor at Eastbourne. 
“We shall not look for a better book of ser- 
mons this season. If you would know how 
sermons can be long and strong and doc- 
trinal and intensely interesting, read this 
volume.”—The Expository Times. 

12mo. Net, 62.00 
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JESUS CHRIST AND THE 


WORLD TODAY 


Grace Hutchins and Anna Rochester 
“The authors hold that Christ is the hope 
of the world; they analyze the implications 
of this belief, seeking through Christ's ex- 
perience the way of life today for individu- 
als, churches, classes, and nations.—The 
Christian Century. 12mo. Net, $1.25 


HELLENISM AND CHRIS.- 


TIANITY Ldwyn Bevan, Honorary Fel- 
——— low of New College, Oxford 
“Mr. Bevan is one of our finest scholars. 
The book is a noble vindication of Chris- 
tianity.”"—The London Times Literary Sup- 
plement. 8vo. Net, $3.00 


ESSAYS IN CHRISTIAN 
THINKING Rev. A. T. Cadoux, D.D. 


———————— 
“A series of chapters on the whole connected 
range of theology. ... Dr. Cadoux its a 


thinker.”—The Expository Times. 
12mo. Net, $1.60 


THE REVELATION OF JOHN 
Rev. Prof. A. S. Peake, D.D., LL.D. 


“A scholarly, spiritual, and poetic treatment 
of the Apocalypse for Bible students and 
Christians everywhere. We predict this 
will be the standard work on ‘The Revela- 
tion of John’ for long years to come.”—The 
Reporter. 8vo. Net, $2.50 


THE RETURN OF CHRIST 


Prof. Charles R. Erdman, D.D. of 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
With an introduction by the Rev. J. Stuart 

Holden, D.D. 
“The purpose of this book is to deepen con- 
viction and promote harmony of belief con- 
cerning the return of Christ."—The Author. 
12mo. Net, $1.00 


THE SON OF MAN COMING 


IN HIS KINCDOM 


Rev. Alfred Gandier, D.D., LL.D. 
Principal of Knox College, Toronto 

A scholarly discussion of the second coming 
of Christ. The whole treatment illustrates 
the value of the historical method as against 
the controversial in New Testament study. 
12mo. Net, $1.25 


GARDENS OF CREEN 


Rev. George McPherson Hunter 

Author of *“‘Morning Faces’’ 
Fifty story sermons for children, following 
quite closely the festivals of the Church 
year. Many are Bible stories, retold in 
modern language. 12mo. Net, $1.25 


AT YOUR RELIGIOUS BOOK STORE 
GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 


Publishers in America for Hodder & Stoughton 
244 Madison Ave. New York 
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Give Your Pastor a New Book 


He Reads Books all the Year Round 








The Contents of the New Testament 
By HAVEN McCLURE 
Mr. McClure is Secretary to the English Council 
of the Indiana State Teachers’ Association and 
has used this material with a number of classes 
as the basis of an elective English course in high 
school. On the basis of the background of 
thought and of current events in the Apostolic 
age, worked out by the world's scholars, the con- 
tents of each New Testament writing are analyzed 
and the milestones determined that mark the 
progress of its author's purpose toward the ob- 


jects which he had in view. 
$1.50 


The New Light on Immortality 
The Significance of Psychic Research 
By JOHN H. RANDALL 
Written for the benefit of those without time for 
an extended study of just what psychical research 
really means, what it is trying to do and how 


much has already been accomplished. 
$1.75 


The Power of Prayer 
By VARIOUS WRITERS 

“The whole scope of prayer is covered beyond 
anything undertaken in recent times.’"’-—The 
United Presbyterian. 
Present your pastor this encyclopedia of what 
the world is thinking today concerning prayer. 
Octavo 528 pages. 

$2.50 


At One With the Invisible 


By B. W. Bacon, G. A. Barton, C. A. Dinsmore, 
E. W. Hopkins, R. M. Jones, F. C. Porter, 
G. W. Richards, E. H. Sneath, C. C. 
Torrey, Williston Walker. 

Prepared for the seeker after a fuller life of 
aspiration, insight and contemplation who pre- 
fers to pass by present-day pretenders for con- 
ference with these great exponents of mysticism 
—Wordsworth, Fox, St. Theresa, Eckhardt, 
Dante, Augustine, Paul and Jesus. $3.00 


Add 12 cents per book for postage 





A Dictionary of Religion and Ethics 


Edited by SHAILER MATHEWS and 

GERALD BIRNEY SMITH, of the Uni- 

versity of Chicago, with the co-operation 
of a large number of specialists. 


All words of importance in the field of religion 
and ethics are defined. The most important of 
them are discussed at length. A system of cross 
references unifies the entire work. The volume 
is intended primarily for ministers, Sunday School 
teachers, and general readers who are interested 
in religion, not as technical students, but as those 
who wish to acquire accurate and compact infor- 
mation of the latest developments of study in the 
field. It will be an especially useful reference 


book for public and Sunday School libraries. 
$8.00 


The Origin of Paul’s Religion 
The James Sprunt Lectures Delivered at 
Union Theological Seminary in Virginia. 

By PROF. J. GRESHAM MACHEN, 
Princeton Theological Seminary. 
Professor Machen examines with care the various 
current theories. His conclusion is that the whole 
of Paulinism is derived from Jesus and from the 

supernatural Jesus of the New Testament. 


$3.00 


The Religion of a Layman 


By CHARLES R. BROWN 


“We thought so much of these talks on The 
Sermon on the Mount’ that we sent it to some of 
our laymen.’ —Baptist Standard. 

“We have found it of aid in our morning watch.” 


—/ntercollegian. 
$1.25 


Jesus and Paul 
By B. W. BACON 


“A stimulating study of the transition period 
when Christianity passed from the care of Jesus 
in the flesh into the hands of Paul.’"’°—Christien 


Advocate. $2.50 
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tistics showing how easy divorce has be- 
come in certain western cities. San 
Francisco has half as many divorces as 
marriages; Portland one divorce for 
every two and a quarter marriages; Se- 
attle one divorce for two and one-fifth 
marriages. The secretary insists that 
run-away marriages and the marriages 
that are performed in wedding parlors 
are the ones which most largely result 
in divorce, 


Fellowship of the Kingdom 
Grows in England 

The Fellowship of the Kingdom is a 
new organization in British life which 
has five years of history. It has sprung 
up among the Wesleyan Methodists and 
was originally promoted by young min- 
isters. It has grown until it now in- 
cludes in its ranks large numbers of 
ministers of all ages. The gospel as 
applied to modern life is preached, and 
behind the social gospel these men put 
a genuine evangelistic urge. Fellowship 
in this new preaching passion is the dis- 
tinctive note of the organization, for it 
is by fellowship that the fires on the 
heart altars are kept alight. 


Baseball More Interesting 
Than Second Coming 

The Baptist state convention of Mich- 
igan this year was a pretty warm affair, 
coming as it did prior to the national 
convention. The discussion on funda- 
mentalism and the second coming was 
all-engrossing until a wireless outfit be- 
gan to issue the baseball scores. Then 
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the dominies gathered around the in- 
strument, forgot their controversies and 
cheered the score which favored De- 
troit. Let this story be told in all places 
where people still deny that preachers 
are human. 


Roger W. Babson Tells Why 
He Goes to Church 


Roger W. Babson continues to devote 
his unusual talents to the cause of the 
churches, and he has recently issued a 
sermonette called “Why I Go to 
Church.” This was appreciated so highly 
that it was printed in display in the 
Milwaukee papers during the recent ses- 
sions of the advertising convention in 
that city. Among the statements made 
by Mr. Babson which arrest attention 
are the following: “The need of the hour 
is not more factories or materials, not 
more railroads or steamships, not more 
armies or more navies, but rather more 
education based on the teachings of 
Jesus. The prosperity of our country 
depends on the motives and purposes of 
the people. These motives and purposes 
are directed only in the right course 
through religion. In spite of their im- 
perfections, this is why I believe in our 
churches, and why I am a great optimist 
on their future. We stand at the cross- 
roads. We must choose between God 
and mammon. Materialism is undermin- 
ing our civilization as it has undermined 
other civilizations. Unless we heed the 
warning in time and get back to the 
real fundamentals, we must fall even as 
the civilizations of Egypt, Greece and 
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Rome fell—and for the same reason, 
Statistics of every nation indicate that 
true religion is the power necessary for 
the development of its resources, and 
for its successful continuation. The chal- 
lenge goes out to every man to supp%rt 
his church, to take an active part in the 
religious life of his community, to live 
according to the simple principles upon 
which this, the greatest country in the 
world, was founded three hundred years 
ago. 


Preacher Heads a 
Political Movement 

Preachers were once supposed to live 
in a reclusive fashion, but in these latter 
days we find them engaged in ail sorts 
of public enterprises. The head of the 
“Ford-for-President Club” is a Metho- 
dist preacher. Rev. William Dawe of 
Dearborn Methodist church, Detroit, has 
been very active lately in the carrying on 
of his club which has gained consider- 
able recognition in the press of the coun- 
try. Dr. Dawe says: “Some great Amer- 
ican will find it his task to lead this na- 
tion out of its troubles and I believe that 
man is Henry Ford.” 


Methodist Causes Are 
Remembered in Will 

Mrs. G. F. Swift of Chicago died re- 
cently and in her will a number of Meth- 
odist causes were generously remem- 
bered. She belonged to the family that 
is so well known in the packing busi- 
ness. Among her bequests are the fol- 
lowing: $100,000 to the College of Engi- 
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NEW BOOKS BY AUTHORITATIVE WRITERS 





THE MIND IN THE MAKING 
By JAMES HARVEY ROBINSON 


James Harvey Robinson has done for the mind 
of man what H. G. Wells did for the history of 
the world. “The Mind in the Making” is a brief, 
vividly written outline of the mental experence, 
heredity, and possibilities of the human race. 
Suppose you were sitting with your head bent on 
your knees and your arms clasped around them 
in a box just large enough to hold you in this 
position. Suppose it was in your power to make 
the walls of that box slide back, so that you could 
stand upright and walk about? The mind of 
man, if Mr. Robinson is to be believed, is cramp- 
ed into such a box, and the sides of the box are 
his own fears, hereditary instincts and inhibi- 
tions, irrational beliefs handed down to him by 
savage ancestors and intense, egotistic hatred of 
criticism. To read such books as “The Mind in 
the Making,’ and follow the lines of thought 
they suggest, is to feel the walls expand. ($2.50) 


PREACHING IN LONDON 
By JOSEPH FORT NEWTON 


Dr. Newton was known as “A Preacher-Am- 
bassador™” when minister at the historic City 
Temple, London. A noted editor has spoken of 
him as “an interpreter of England and America 
to each other.” He was never more happily 
such an “interpreter” than in the pages of this 
volume, of which he says, by way of introduc- 
tion: “The City Temple ministry was under- 
taken as a kind of unofficial ambassadorship of 
goodwill from the churches of America to the 
churches of England, and as an adventure in 
Anglo-American friendship. It was a great privi- 
lege to stand at the crossroads of the centuries 
at such a time, a teacher of Christian faith and 
an interpreter of the spirit and genius of our 
country to the motherland. This ‘Diary’ records 
observations, impressions and reflections of men, 
women and movements, of actors still on the 
stage of affairs, of issues still unsettled, and of 
beauty spots in one of the loveliest lands on 


earth.” ($1.50). 


PAINTED WINDOWS 
By “A GENTLEMAN WITH A DUSTER” 


With the same facile pen with which he re- 
vealed the vices and virtues of England's great 
and near great in “The Mirrors of Downing 
Street,"" and with the same healthy, constructive 
directness with which he attacked the decadence 
of modern society in ““The Glass of Fashion,"’ the 
famous “Gentleman” (Harold Begbie) turns his 
fire on the churches. In “Painted Windows” he 


















































shows the present chaotic condition in the 
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churches. He chooses as his vehicle the twelve 
leading British clergymen of all denominations, 
and through a searching character study of each 
of them, he turns the spotlight on the strength 
and weakness of modern church practices. Pul- 
pit and press will take sides with and against 
“Painted Windows.” It will be condemned, 
criticized, praised and quoted. Everybody who 
is anybody will read it and discuss it. ($2.50). 


MODERN READERS’ BIBLE 
(Abridged, in Two Volumes) 
By PROF. RICHARD G. MOULTON 


The first volume, the Old Testament, is just 
from the press; the second volume, the New Tes- 
tament, having been published some months ago. 
The final volume contains six sections and covers 
the entire Old Testament. By this great work, 
which has long been a favorite as published in 
many small volumes, Dr. Moulton has done a 
world of Bible readers a valuable service. Solely 
by omission of text that is of the nature of docu- 
mentary appendices and minor passages whose 
removal renders the main purpose plainer, Dr. 
Moulton in these two volumes makes one-third 
of the Bible text, given word for word, convey 
the meaning of the Bible's whole contents to the 
general reader better probably than the complete 
Bible has ever been able to do it. (Each vol- 
ume $2.25). 


THE EAGLE LIFE 
By J. H. JOWETT 


There is a never-failing freshness and joyous 
assurance about everything that Dr. Jowett 
writes. He draws spiritual refreshment from the 
springs of the Old Testament even as he draws 
from the New. Many thousands there be on 
both sides of the Atlantic who fain would hear 
this great Christian teacher, but failing this are 
grateful for his books, to which they turn again 
and again for sustaining advice and comfort in 
hours of depression and times of trouble. This 
new volume of studies in Old Testament texts 
takes its title from one of the forty-eight chap- 
ters. ($1.50). 


FIFTY-TWO SHORT SERMONS 
FOR HOME READING 
By W. ROBERTSON NICOLL 


This delightful collection of brief sermons by 
the editor of “The British Weekly’ can be used 
for evening worship in the home. It will also be 
very suggestive to the minister who is looking 
for sermon subjects. Dr. Nicoll's unrivalled ac- 
quaintance with literature is revealed in these very 
original and polished little discourses. ($1.75). 
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neering of Northwestern University; 
$50,000 to the Wesley Memorial Hos- 
pital of Chicago; $50,000 to the Chicago 
Home Missionary and Church Exten- 
sion Society; $25,000 each to the Ameri- 
can University at Washington and the 
Superannuated Relief Association of the 
Rock River Conference, and $10,000 to 
the Methodist Old People’s Home in 
Chicago 


Christianity Produces 
Reactions in China 

The presence of the Christian mission- 
aries in China is bringing a number of 
interesting reactions. The outgrowth of 
violent anti-Christian shows a 
fear on the part of the strict nationalists 
that customs will be changed. The na- 
tive religious organizations tend to take 
over Christian customs in various ways, 
one of the institutions most commonly 
the Surday The 
Shansi province in China 
what he calls a “heart- 
hal! has been built 
It is like a church 


societies 


copied being school. 
governor of 
has organized 
cleaning” society. A 
seating 3.000 persons 

Loth and without and a= great 
organ has been installed. In this insti- 
tution it is hoped to bring the people to 
ethical duty. There 
doubt as to the 


within 


n appreciation of 


can scarcely be any 


source of the new ideas in the 


the governor 


Presbyterians Had No Easter 
in Their Church Year 
The 


their 


Presbyterians had no Easter in 
last statistical church This 
is not due to any Presbyterian peculiar- 
ties, but to the fact Easter is 
throughout the world a movable 
In spite of the fact that the 
k the support which is always given 
y an Sunday the net 
Presbyterian last year was 
557 The rolls show 93,259 added 
confession of faith, 65,234 added by cer 
tificate other and 11,195 
restored to membership Losses by 
death were 19,919, by dismissal 54,179; 
ind 55,050 were placed on the suspend- 
list, so that the net increase the 
34,557 Few denominations 
records so carefully as to 
great is the from sus- 
pension. The Presbyterians presumably 
gained from other religious communions 
than they lost, according to the 
above figures, but the loss of 55,050 in 
sheer lack of interest 
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Tomb of John Wesley 
in Decay 
Though he 
children, the 
in serious decay The scandal of 


millions of spiritual 


ha 
tomb of John W esley is 
now 
this fact has come home to British Meth- 
odists, and they held on June 20 a meet- 
ing to considcr the renovation of Meth- 
odism’s cathedral chapel, City-Road. The 
monument to John Wesley in the 
churchyard behind the chapel is called 
“a crumbling decaying 
The City-Road Chapel 
acquired in 1775. John 
a house adjoin- 
Methodists 


monument in a 
wilderness.” 

property was 
Wesley died in 1791 in 
ing the chapel. The British 
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hope to make the premises inviting to 
tourists who come to pay their respects 
to the founder of Methodism. 


Catholics Hold 
Educational Meeting 
The Roman Catholic 


owl 


church has its 


organization of educational inter 
which is called the Catholic Educa- 
tional Association. This association holds 
largely attended meetings annually. 
This year the sessions were held in Phil- 
adelphia and about twenty-five hundred 
The address of 
was delivered by Cardinal 

who celebrated pontifical 
Sectional meetings were held 


»ets 
est 


delegates were present. 
welcome 
Dougherty, 
high mass 
in which the problems of various types 
Parish 
university 


of schools were discussed 
scheol, high 
and seminary had its own sectional meet- 
Even the Catholic deaf mutes held 
a conference and the Catholic Negro 
Education Society met Reports were 
made with regard to the situation in va- 
education Two- 
in a typi- 


college, 


school, 


Ings 


rious cities for parish 
thirds of the Catholic children 
cal American city 
schools and this fact proved disconcert- 
Thomas Jf. 


et 
wian 


go to the public 


ing sishop Scanlan said: 
“Education is 
facts and things. 

sense of right and 


derstood principles of 


more knowledge of 
It implies a cultivated 
well-un- 


wrong and 


conduct.” 


Roman Catholics Bewail 
Small Number of Converts 
The acce the Roman Cath 


from non-Catholic sources 


ssions to 
church has 
heen variously estimated by Protestants, 
but in the past it has been difficult to se- 
with regard to the act- 


cure informatiot 
ual situation In a recent issue of 


merics atholic weekly, certain facts 
a correspondent which may 
going in 
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i of New York led 
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cstant proselytizers who work among 
Catholic peoples in the great southwest 
by means of manual training schools. It 
seems evident that while the efforts of 
the Paulist Fathers, who are organized 
particularly to win non-Catholics, are 
measure, the business of 
to an alicgiance to 
is not making rapid 


fruitful in a 
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Italian pontiff 
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Breaks Ground in the Field 
of Religious Discussion. 


NEW CHURCHES 
FOR OLD 


By John Haynes Holmes 
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Facing the alarming facts of declining 
church attendance and loss of ecclesi- 
astical influence, the author of this 
important book is not satisfied to ap- 
peal to people to stand by existing 
churches, but calls for a wholly new 
statement of religion which shall work 
itself out into a new form of church 
organization A revolutionary, but 
constructive work. 


sincerely 
$2.00 at All Booksellers 


Descriptive Circular on Request from 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


Publishers 
NEW YORK 
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CHALLENGING BOOKS 





Books on the Church 


THE CRISIS OF THE CHURCHES 
By Leighton Parks ($2.50). 
CAN THE CHURCH SURVIVE 
CHANGING ORDER? 
By Albert Parker Fitch $0.80). 
THE BUILDING OF THE CHURCH 
By Charles E. Jefferson ($1.50). 
THE NEW HORIZON OF STATE AND CHURCH 
By W. H. P. Faunce ($0.80). 
CHRISTIAN UNITY: ITS PRINCIPLES AND 
POSSIBILITIES 
By Wm. Adams Brown and others ($2.50) 
THE HONOR OF THE CHURCH 
By Charles R. Brown ($1.00). 
THE NATURE AND PURPOSE OF A CHRISTIAN 
SOCIETY 
By T. R. Glover ($1.00). 
WHAT MUST THE CHURCH DO TO BE SAVED 
By E. F. Tittle ($1.25). 


Books on Religion 
THE RECONSTRUCTION OF RELIGION 
By Charles A. Ellwood ($2.25). 
THE FUNDAMENTALS OF CHRISTIANITY 
By Henry C. Vedder ($2.00). 
CREATIVE CHRISTIANITY 
By George Cross ($1.50). 
ENDURING INVESTMENTS 
By Roger Babson ($1.50). 
WHAT AND WHERE IS GOD 
By Richard L. Swain ($1.50). 
A CHRISTIAN’S APPRECIATION OF OTHER 
FAITHS 
By Gilbert Read ($2.50). 
WHAT CHRISTIANITY MEANS TO ME 
By Lyman Abott ($1.75). 
AT ONE WITH THE INVISIBLE 
By E. Hershey Sneath and others ($3.00). 


Books on Jesus 
JESUS Aue LIFE 
y J. F. McFadyen ($2.00). 
cumasenamte AND CHRIST 
By William Scott Palmer ($2.00). 
THE GUIDANCE OF JESUS FOR TODAY 
By C. J. Cadoux ($2.00). 
JESUS AND PAUL 
By Beniamin W. Bacon ($2.50). 
TOWARD THE UNDERSTANDING OF JESUS 
By V. G. Simkhovitch ($1.75). 
THE PROPOSAL OF JESUS 
By John A. Hutton ($1.50). 
JESUS IN ae EXPERIENCE OF MEN 
By T. R. Glover ($1.90). 


Books on the Social Order and 


Economics 

PROPERTY: ITS RIGHTS AND DUTIES 

Bishop Gore and others ($2.00). 
THE NEW SOCIAL ORDER 

Harry F. Ward ($2.00). 
THE IRON MAN AND INDUSTRY 

Arthur Pound ($1.75). 
THE CHURCH AND INDUSTRIAL RECON. 

STRUCTION 

By Wm. Adams Brown and others ($2.00). 
THE COMING OF COAL 

Robert W. Bruere ($1.00). 
INDUSTRY AND HUMAN WELFARE 

William L. Chenery ($1.75). 


IN THE 


CHRISTIANIZING THE SOCIAL ORDER 
Walter Rauschenbusch ($2.25). 
SOCIAL PRINCIPLES OF JESUS 
Walter Rauschenbusch ($1.15)). 
CHRISTIANITY AND ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 
Prepared by Federal Council ($0.50). 
THE ACQUISITIVE SOCIETY 
R. H. Tawney ($1.40). 


Books on the Ministry 


THAT THE MINISTRY BE NOT BLAMED 
By John A. Hutton ($1.50). 
THE PROPHETIC MINISTRY FOR TODAY 
By Charles D. Williams ($1.50). 
AMBASSADORS OF GOD 
By S. Parkes Cadman ($2.50). 
PREACHING AND PAGANISM 
By Albert Parker Fitch ($2.00). 
HERALDS OF A PASSION 
By Charles L. Goodell ($1.25). 


Books on Immortality 

THE NEW LIGHT ON IMMORTALITY 
y John H. Randall ($1.75). 

BELIEF IN GOD AND IMMORTALITY 
By James T. Leuba ($2.50). 


Books on Religious Education 


JESUS THE MASTER TEACHER 
By H. H. Horne ($1.50). 
TRAINING THE DEVOTIONAL LIFE 
By L. A. Weigle ($0.75). 
A SOCIAL THEORY OF RELIGIOUS EDUCA- 
TION 
By George A. Coe ($1.75). 
CRAYON AND CHARACTER (Chalk Talks) 
By B V. Griswold ($1.75). 
TALKS TO SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS 
By L. A. Weigle ($1.35). 
THE WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOL 
By H. F. Cope ($1.50). 


Purchase Now—Pay Sept. 1. 


List herewith the books you wish and 
mail to us at once. You will receive the 


books without delay and may pay for them 
September 1. Address The Christian Cen- 


tury Press, 508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


My name... 


Address 0... 


(Note: Add ony “other ‘books “desired to your order.) 
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A Cultural Guide for Those Who 


Seek Self Improvement 


The scope of LIFE AND LETTERS will be wide, 
embracing subjects of genuine interest to those who would 
realize contact with the vital schools of thought, past and 
thorough manner, and will, in a measure, be guided by this 
LIFE AND LETTERS will do its work in a 
ONE SUBJECT AT A TIME. Instead of hop- 
ping around and land nowhere, each issue of LIFE AND 
LETTERS will be devoted to practically one subject. 


present. 


policy : 


Let us, by way of illustration, suppose that an issue of 
LIFE AND LETTERS is to be devoted to Charles Dar- 
win. Our subject would be handled in a most thorough 
manner, along the following lines: A good picture of Dar- 
An authentic biographical study by a competent stu- 


dent of his life. 


win. 
A number of articles presenting various 
phases of his theories and discoveries. An estimate of his 
importance in the progress of science. Interesting and hu- 


LIFE AND 
tackle ONE 


LETTERS is 

SUBJECT AT A 
Below we list some of the 
our editorial department is going to 
handle from month to month. Look over 
the list carefully and then decide whether 
or not you should order LIFiE AND LET- " 
TERS to carry the facts about these mas- | We 
ter minds to your own home. The names 
below are listed in alphabetical order. The 
editions of LIFE AND LETTERS devoted 


to each celebrity will not be published in 


going to 
TIME. 


names which 


bring the best 
people 


want 


rial so that the 





It Will Bring You the Best Fruits 
of Culture 


Our policy is very simple. 
fruits 
at a price the people can afford. 
to do worthwhile educational 
work in the one way that really counts— 
and that is we want to present the mate- 
readers 
themselves and thus develop themselves. 


man sidelights on his character. A guide to the best Dar. 
winian literature. The result would be that when you have 
finished reading this particular issue of LIFE AND LET. 
TERS you will have a most comprehensive idea of Dar. 
That is what we 
ONE SUBJECT AT A TIME. 

This does not mean that matter unrelated to Darwin 
would be held out in the issue under discussion. By all 
odds we would give news and views of other equally valv- 
able subjects, except that they would be dominated by the 
main subject of the month, which in this instance would be 
Darwin. On this page we print a list of subjects which 
will be handled in LIFE AND LETTERS. A glance at 
this brilliant list will convince you that LIFE AND LET- 
TERS will be of real service to you and that matter of 
such prime importance will not be found so abundantly in 
other publications. 


win’s life, theories and achievements. 
mean when we say: 


35 cents a copy. Instead, we shall charge 
only 25 cents a year. 


Of course, we shall not give you a magz- 
zine that looks like the American Magz- 
zine. We do not intend to enter that field 
We intend to print LIFE AND LETTERS 
on a Goss rotary press which costs $50,00 
and which will print the magazines at the 
rate of 25,000 per hour. LIFE AND LET- 
TERS will be printed in newspaper style 
By using a newspaper rotary press we shal 


We want to 
of culture to the 


may study for 


the order listed below: 


Know These Master Minds 


Moliere 
Montaigne 
Montesquieu 
Napoleon 
Newton 
Nietzsche 
Owen 

Paine 

Plato 

Poe 

Reclus 
Renan 
Ricardo 
Rochefoulcauld 
Robespierre 
Savonarola 
Schopenhauer 
Servetus 
Shakespeare 
Socrates 
Spencer 
Madame De Stael 
Stevenson 
Stirner 
Shaw 
Thacke ray 
Lincoln Thoreau 
Louis XV. Tolstoy 
Macaulay Toussaint 
Malthus Voltaire 
Marat Wagner 
Mazzini Wells 

Mill Wilde 
Mirabeau Whitman 


falzac 
Boccaccio 
Bruno 
Buddha 
Caesar 
Carlyle 
Cellini 
‘icero 
“omte 
“onfucius 
Darwin 
Demosthenes 
Dickens 
Disraeli 
Emerson 
Galileo 
Gorki 
Haeckel 
Herodotus 
Homer 
Horace 
Hugo 
Huxley 
Ibsen 
Ingersoll 
Jesus 





The great need of this age is education. 
All persons cannot go to _ universities. 
Most persons must go out into the world 
and make a living. Shall such a worthy 
people be held away from the things that 
‘ount? Yes, they are being held away by 
the terrible prices charged by the profiteer 
publishers. 

We have shown that good books can be 
printed in booklet form at only 10 cents 
per copy, and we have made hundreds of 
thousands of friends—people who write us 
floods of letters praising us for our cam- 
paign to bring literature to the public at 
one-twentieth the cost charged by others. 
And now we shall prove that the people can 
be given a magazine that will print the 
masterpieces of literature, and not charge 








reduce printing costs to the very minimum 
thereby being able to give you a newspaper 
size magazine at only 2 cents per copy, of 
only 25 cents per year. 

Our first issue will bear the date of 
August, 1922. If you will subscribe now 
you will get your name on the list in good 
time to get a copy of the very first issue 
And if you believe in what we are doing, 
if you want to help, then please do more 
than subscribe for yourself. Get your 
friends to subscribe for LIFE AND LET- 
TERS. For only $1 you can get your ow 
name and the names of three of your 
friends on the subscription list of LIFE 
AND LETTERS for one entire year. 


Subscribe today and use the blank bt 
low. 





LIFE AND LETTERS, 


N 





USE THIS SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 
Girard, Kansas. 


Enclosed please find 25 cents, which is payment in full for one year’s 
subscription to LIFE AND LETTERS. 




















A Journal Read by Statesmen 


A special introductory offer of the next 
13 numbers of The Outlook for only $1 


RELIABLE, authoritative week- 

ly review of important news is 

as essential a part of the work- 
ing equipment of the business execu- 
tive or professional man as his desk, 
telephone, or staff of assistants. 

In order to make it possible for 
business and professional men who 
are occasional readers of The Out- 
look to become better acquainted with 
the character of the jeurnal and to see 
it regularly each week for a trial peried 
at but slight expense, we make the 
following special offer: 


We will send The Outlook each 
week for the next three months 
(18 numbers) for the small sum 
of $1 to any one who is not now 
a subscriber. The regular yearly 
subscription price is $5, and this 
offer is made to non-subscribers 
in order to show them what they 
are missing by not having The 
Outlook each week. 


A World-Famous Editorial 
Survey 
First in position and importance in 


each issue of The Outlook is the edi- 
torial survey of the outstanding events 
of that week, discussed without parti- 
sanship or prejudice and with first- 
hand knowledge and conviction. 

This terse weekly editorial summary 
and interpretation of the world’s news 
is world-famous. In Japan, for in- 
stance, according to one of the lead- 
ing Japanese publicists, The Outlook 
is the most popular of all American 
periodicals. At home it is the most- 
quoted periodical on the floor of Con- 
gress. 

Each number contains hours of 
reading, all of which is bracing, re- 
freshing, and brain-expanding. Dis- 
tinguished contributors write for every 
issue. The fascinating running story 


of the world’s progress is prepared for 
you by eminent journalists, statesmen, 
diplomatists, scientists, men of letters, 
artists, educators and business men. 


Why You Will Need 
The Outlook 
During Your Summer Vacationing 


Wherever your summer jaunts may 
take you, The Outlook will reach you 
each week. Due to a remarkably effi- 
cient change-of-address department, 
we can guarantee immediate action on 
all change-of-address orders received 
by us. Other periodicals often require 
from two to six weeks to get action on 
such orders. But no matter how 
often, or how quickly, you change your 
summer whereabouts, The Outlook 
will be there each week to keep you 
clearly, reliably, and authoritatively 
informed as to what is happening in 
the world. Many of our readers will 
get along without newspapers this sum- 
mer—but not without The Outlook. 


“The Most-Quoted Weekly 
Journal in America” 


You have noticed, of course, that 
the leading newspapers of the country 
are almost constantly quoting from 
The Outlook, which is noted for get- 
ting hold of articles of such sharp and 
timely interest and importance that 
their publication is actually a matter of 
news. But why rely upon the frag- 
mentary reports in the newspapers, 
when you can have the entire, un- 
abridged contents of each week's issue 
of The Outlook before you for the 
next 13 weeks for the small sum of 


only $1? 


By starting your trial subscription at 
once, you will be sure to get all the 
distinguished articles that are sched- 
uled for the summer. 


The Outlook Company, 381 Fourth Ave., New York 


Please enter my subscription for the next 13 numbers of The Outlook. 
enclose $1. 


Name 





Address 





Regular subscription price $5 per year 








When writing to advertisers please mention The Christian Century 











Do You Want to Get Ahead? 


Roosevelt often amazed his hearers 
by his knowledge of history, politics, 
economics, the natural sciences and 
the arts. 


His mastery of the world’s knowl- 
edge on any subject—when he had 
need of it—always gave him leader- 
ship on the platform and at the coun- 
cil table. 


The secret of his wide range of information 
was known to all who lived and worked 
with him. 


He “burned the midnight oil.”’ 


No matter where he was—on a railroad 
train, aboard ship, on a ranch, in the Afri- 
can jungle, in his study in the White House 
—he was always to be found making use of 
his leisure hours by getting more knowledge 


from the best books. 


Experts in the field of learning were at 
Roosevelt's service. 


You can command these 
experts as Roosevelt did 
You can, as he did, each day broaden your 
field of knowledge and increase your power 


of leadership by giving a few minutes of 
your leisure time to planned reading. 


More than 2,000 eminent specialists from 
the leading countries of the world have 
contributed from their store of knowledge 
to make 


The Encyclopedia 


AMERICANA 


The Leading Reference Work of 
the World. 


Are you making the most of your oppor- 
tunities for self-advancement? Can you 
afford not to have at your service, for daily 


-™ 
X 


use, the most authoritative work in the Eng- 
lish language? 


In 80,000 articles the thirty volumes of the 
Encyclopedia AMERICANA put at your 
command the knowledge of the world as it 
is today, not as it was ten years ago be- 
fore the Great War revolutionized modern © 
thought and made a new map of the world. 


Without Cost to You 


let us tell you how you can become the 


owner of this great work of reference. 
Cut out this Coupon and mail it today. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA CORPORATION 
27 William Street, New York City. 
People’s Gas Building, Chicago, Ii. 


Please send, free of charge, descriptive literature 
about the AMERICANA C.C., 7-20-22 


Name 


Address 














When writing to advertisers please mention The Christian Century 

















